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Guest editor of the December 1 issue 
—Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.— 
will add some thoughts to our continu- 
ing editorial discussion of painting to- 
day. Coming up at the same time: a 
profile of Milton Avery, whose work 
will be shown in a large retrospective, 
a joint venture of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art and Boston’s Institute of 
Contemporary Art, scheduled to open 
at the former on December 4. Another 
Boston-launched show—of work by 
Orozco—will be reviewed if reviewable 
by press time. 
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LETTERS 





On Facing Both Ways 
To the Editor: 

Mr. Gordon Washburn’s editorial [DicEst, 
November 1] is a serious approach to the 
problems that plague artists and art critics. 

He reminds the readers of the myth of 
Antaeus, whom Hercules destroyed by lift- 
ing him off the ground, evidently implying 
that the quickest way to kill art is to 
detach it from life. He also suggests that 
artists “face both ways.” The phrase is 
somewhat misleading, for some might read 
into it a nod of approval for those whose 
artistic antennae always catch the mag- 
netic waves of sanction emitted by self- 
anointed high priests. Mr. Washburn, how- 
ever, was speaking metaphysically, if not 
spiritually, His point was that artists 
should reconcile the greatness of Chardin’s 
or Corot’s art, with the humanistic dis- 
tortions inherent in our present day con- 
cept of art. 

I have, of course, telescoped Mr. Wash- 
burn’s editorial because I have no desire 
to argue with his ideas. My quarrel with 
him is that his words of wisdom are viti- 
ated by his deeds—the Pittsburgh exhibi- 
tion which he selected. 

Mr. Washburn, judging by his editorial, 
believes in tradition. But in his debut as 
the director of the Carnegie Institute, he 
paid no heed to the tradition of that In- 
stitute, which has a history of over 50 
years. He also ignored the following pre- 
cept of Andrew Carnegie: “Let us hope 
that the pictures exhibited here from time 
to time will be of all schools and reach 
both extremes. .. . If art has its periods 
of decadence and revival, it is proper that 
a historical record show this fairly.” 

Andrew Carnegie in this precept cer- 
tainly “faced both ways.” Unfortunately 
Mr. Washburn, as he went about select- 


ing his exhibition, was facing toward the 
horizon, scanning it for the future of art. 
Evidently what he saw was an abstract 
mirage, perhaps because he confused the 
physical horizon with its poetic counter- 
part. 

Is abstract art the source of all that is 
vital and inspirational in art today? To 
accept this belief is to deny the function 
of art and its role in the history of civili- 
zation. However, even if one could accept 
that view and overlook what extreme ab- 
stract art appears to be—a parasitic vogue 
—Mr. Washburn, as director of the Carne- 
gie International, nevertheless is bound 
by ethics and tradition to give an estheti- 
cally comprehensive picture of what art- 
ists are painting today. He certainly has 
a moral obligation to live up to his own 
ideals. ... 

HERMAN Baron, Director 
A.C.A. Gallery 
New York, N.Y. 


Mash and Smash 


To the Editor: 

Some of the “colleagues” of our Lilliput 
“collective” have been scolding me severe- 
ly for not writing and telling your re- 
viewers ... the nice things about them I 
have been saying behind their back (in 
our own little cave, “closet” and else- 
where) relative to the more than usual 
nice heat of their remarks they have 
turned our way—as both spotlights and 
also burns. (If a burn or two, so what! 
I personally am glad of ’em, and wish 
your critics would “burn” harder the “art” 
you don’t like, and have to suffer, and 
suffer to annoy you.) 

. . I want to thank both you, your 
DIcesTt, and your reviewers for being 


forthright—and diligent—and not perfunc- 
tory with us.... 

LAWRENCE WoopMAN, Director 

Lilliput Gallery 

New York, N. Y. 

{The Lilliput Gallery, which measures 

approximately two by four meters—ex- 

hibits the work of artists whose reputa- 

tions are not yet of Brobdingnagian di- 
mensions.—ED.] ; 


Definition Needed 


To the Editor: 

My mounting indignation against your 
magazine has finally “boiled over.” The 
sooner you die, as a magazine, the better, 
not only for America—and America is 
much—but for the sake of the whole sane 
world. 

The examples of so-called “art” in your 
magazine are monstrosities which should 
invite the interest (and possible sym- 
pathy) [of] none but the psychiatrist. 

If what you show is truly an illustra- 
tion of what the “free, untrammeled 
artist” creates, the quieter we keep about 
it, the better... . 

Before “art” can be of value, it must 
be expressed by a valuable personality. 
And what is that? Sit down and think it 
over. Before we are atom-bombed. 

Your “copy” is as wide of the mark 
of sanity, taste, intelligibility, as the 
monstrosities you choose to show as ilus- 
trations of “international modern art.” 

Valuable art is the expression of a valu- 
able personality. What is a valuable per- 
sonality? Don’t you know? Apparently 
not. And therefore you have no reason 
to publish an ArT DIGEstT—an “art” (God 
save the mark!) magazine. 


Mrs. MARGARET LINDSEY 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


A French Painter on Alternatives 
Last issue, Gordon Bailey Washburn, 


our guest editor, aired some of his 
thoughts on contemporary painting— 
aired them as a museum director who 
had seen a good deal of contemporary 
painting, and had thought a good deal 
about it. Because Washburn is a mu- 
seum director, he is necessarily more 
detached, more dispassionate, less in- 
volved in the problems of contemporary 
painting than a painter might be. 

A painter can reach the same conclu- 
sions aS a museum director—though 
many painters would strenuously deny 
the possibility. But almost inevitably a 
painter will reach these conclusions via 
a different route. Which is why we 
found it illuminating to discuss con- 
clusions with one of France’s leading 
painters, an abstract artist who has 
been concerned—perhaps more intimate- 
ly, more directly than Washburn—with 
the problems of painting today. The 
painter, Jean Bazaine, came to this 
country to serve on the jury of the 
International assembled by Washburn. 
He is an articulate member of the 
middle-generation of French painters 
living in the penumbra of _ titans— 
Braque, Picasso, Léger, Matisse. And his 
generation—because of its proximity to 
genius—has had to think particularly 
cogently about its alternatives. In con- 
sidering these alternatives, Bazaine has 
reached conclusions which are close to 
Washburn’s. What those conclusions are 
and how he reached them should be of 
interest to American painters whose 
problems, though not identical with 
those of the French painters, are cer- 
tainly kindred. 

The fragmentary notes which follow 


_are based on conversations with the 


artist and on a talk which he gave 
in Denmark two years ago. 


On truth for the painter: 


“The only truth for a painter and 
the painter’s only way out is never to 
take anything for granted about the 
world and man. Each generation must 
deal with its own problems without 
knowing in advance how they will be 
met or what weapons will be_ used. 
What I mean is that when painters 
begin by agreeing on an esthetic, and 
subsequently set about painting, they 
have agreed on a dead formula and are 
launching a new academicism. But 


’ when men, retaining their sensibility, 


armed with all their clumsiness and ig- 
norance, plunge into the unknown, they 
may discover a new world, or make our 
old world appear again with the fresh- 
ness of the first dawn. They may also 
be forced to find and grasp tradition.” 


On the perpetuation of tradition: 


“I would like to tell you what tradi- 
tion means to me. It is not the various 
disguises worn by academicians to hide 
their indigence and weakness. I speak 
of something which is intimately bound 
up with the rhythms of our blood, the 
shapes of our women’s bodies, the colors 
of our skies and our earth. That is 
what I mean by tradition: what is 
deeply hidden in ourselves but is never 
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given to us. If there is real kinship be- 
tween medieval miniatures, Cézanne 
and Matisse, between Clouet, Poussin 
and Watteau, that kinship does not 
exist because the artists willed it. An 
artist does not discover his truth in 
reading art books but in searching 
within himself for the secret life that 
wants to find its shape. He cannot know 
what that shape will be. 

“I believe that painters are never 
confident enough in this blind aspect of 
creation. What the great painters ac- 
complished, they accomplished almost 
in spite of themselves. Which has noth- 
ing to do with abandon. Volition, if it 
must be exercised, should not be exer- 
cised in order to impose a preconceived 
form on our work, but to liberate in 
us those powers which are the form 
itself of our deepest reality. That is our 
truth, though we may not know it, and 
our only modest and difficult task is 
to give birth to our own truth even if 
we are deceived—and often we are.” 


On abstraction: 


“All art is abstract or else it doesn’t 
exist. The aim of painting was never 
to copy a universe which I am not quite 
sure would exist without the painters, 
but to recreate it perpetually, to re- 
discover its secret geometry, its deep 
life. Art was never representational. 
And Vermeer or Van Eyck were both 
more abstract than Paul Klee or Kan- 
dinsky. That this profound geometry 
hides, more or less, under familiar ap- 
pearances is not the point. It is a ques- 
tion of period, and the great painter 
is the one who doesn’t cheat his own 
epoch.” 


On the function of art: 


“Ever since the cave ages, the most 
profound reason for art has been the 
impulse to relate to the world, to lose 
oneself in it, to find oneself in it again. 
The first man who drew an animal on 
a cave wall became vaguely conscious 
that in lassoing this animal in his 
drawing he had made it his own, and 
that he himself had slipped into the 
animal, that they were both one, and 
that no other magic operation could 
realize a more perfect unity. He had 
created a being that was neither him- 
self nor the animal, but the one and 
the other together and by this very 
miracle that drew him out of himself 
he possessed the whole world and he 
was possessed by it.” 


On the world or suicide as alternatives: 


““*Ah, but this fruit that we grow re- 
sembles nothing in nature,’ exclaim the 
abstractionists. Let them be reassured: 
art never resembled anything in nature 
but man and that which is least figura- 
tive in man: physical reflexes, impulses, 
desires, sensations, a conception of the 
world. All of this apropos of apples. 
The universe is not before us, a sort 
of big bazaar of monstrous bric-a-brac 
in which we can play the spoiled child. 
We have no choice. To systematically 
reject the exterior world is to reject 
ourselves, is to deny our own flesh. It 
is a manner of suicide. And the fate of 
the world is not to be decided between 





figurative and non-figurative but be- 
tween incarnated and non-incarnated, 
which is very different. 

“To dive anew into that vast living 
flesh around us—wrongly called the 
exterior world—that is the only val- 
uable engagement for the painter, and 
everything else is parody. There is no 
prescription for this. Faithfulness to 
the laws of earth is the necessary con- 
dition of ali life. The humblest peasant 
knows that he cannot plow his soil any 
old way—he runs the risk of seeing it 
spoiled, blown away by the wind or 
carried away by the water. It seems to 
me that a painter must labor to follow 
the contour lines or else he is lost.” 


On the cosmic sense: 


“The cosmic sense of the world is, 
I believe, the great lesson that our gen- 
eration owes to Cézanne’s evolution. 
Cézanne’s object lives less and less its 
own discrete life, more and more the 
life of the great rhythms that have 
determined its shape. The main interest 
is not the object, it is the motion of 
nature through the object, sweeping 
together the ebb and flow of trees, of 
water, of clouds, joining—as Cézanne 
says so clearly—‘the curves of women 
to the shoulders of hills,” finding be- 
yond these, their kinships. The gesture 
of the painter identifying himself with 
the motion of the world—with its starts, 
its refusals, its shyness, its strategy, 
with its blind laws. This, I believe, is 
the royal way open to our generation; 
to attempt, once more, a new reconcil- 
iation between man and the world.” 


On social realism: 


“The error of social realism is not 
to have called for the forms of reality, 
but to have put them at the service of 
a cause. The reality of a painting lives 
for itself. If it is a testimony, it is so 
for the painter who has animated it, 
and through him, for man. It is only 
on that condition that it becomes fra- 
ternal and efficient. The less man tries 
to prove, the more he proves himself. 
And his fight with the Angel has no 
other justification, no other price.” 


On art as affirmation: 


“Art can and must lead to high feel- 
ings, but high feelings were never 
enough to give birth to a work of art. 
One can be a saint or a convinced mili- 
tant and paint trash. But three quick 
lines penciled by Cézanne upset the 
world, proclaim man’s liberty and his 
courage. 

“The great painters never had any 
other mission. The painter says: ‘I 
exist, so you exist; I am free, so you 
are free.’ Or at least he does his best. 
He has nothing else to prove. 

“Art, before being an instrument of 
voluptuousness, is an affirmation of 
man’s rights. The greater the painter, 
the more peremptory this affirmation. 

“A portrait by Van Eyck, a battle by 
Uccello, a nude by Renoir—these do 
not represent a bourgeois’ face, a quar- 
rel between lords, or the maid’s breasts. 
They are first some of man’s great mo- 
ments, moments in which he escapes his 
condition and faces his destiny.” 


KEN: Spring 
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Evercoop: Dowager in a Wheelchair 


ANOTHER WHITNEY ANNUAL: VARIETY WITHOUT VITALITY 


by James Fitzsimmons 


The 1952 edition of the Whitney an- 
nual of contemporary American painting 
comprises work by 154 artists—43 of 
them newcomers—from 24 states and 
the District of Columbia. It will remain 
on view until January 4. 

Although most of the prevailing styles 
of painting are included, the exhibition 
gives no idea of the vitality which char- 
acterizes American art today. And vi- 
tality, it has been claimed, is what dis- 
tinguishes our art from that of post-war 
Europe. According to the more ardent 
proponents of this view, whatever con- 
temporary American art may lack in 
“finish,” in cuisine, in formal perfection, 
it makes up for in vigor and substance. 
But this dubious proposition begs a num- 
ber of questions and only helps to pre- 
serve the tiresome stereotype of the 
American artist as muscular young 
rustic, struggling powerfully but clumsi- 
ly in the grip of his ideas, Without mak- 
ing such invidious and footling refer- 
ences to European art then, it is still 
possible to affirm our own vitality. 

Several of our most gifted abstract 
painters are missing from this Whitney 
Annual, and few of those present are at 
their best. Happily there is a good group 
of newcomers this year—a better group 
than last year—and they provide some 
worthwhile selections. 

Considering the show as a whole, 
however, one gets the impression of 
mediocrity, of uninspired hard work. 
There is capable, knowledgeable paint- 
ing here; there is also too much pretty 
color, too much that is derived directly 
from Matisse, Klee or Picasso. There 
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is too much stroking and teasing of 
paint surfaces—in short, there is too 
much that is merely decoration, Such 
paintings are like finely upholstered 
chairs of inferior design—or like nicely 
jacketed pot-boilers. 


Nor is the exhibition well hung. Paint- 
ings are paired—sometimes for con- 
trast, sometimes for similarity of color, 
subject or style—but there seems to be 
no consistently applied system of hang- 
ing, and the pairing of paintings that 
are only superficially alike leads to a 
confusion of genres. 


There are, of course, a few first-rate 
paintings — both figurative and non- 
figurative—to be seen at the Whitney, 
and a number of others which may be 
considered good examples of various 
styles of painting or of various artists’ 
work. Two of the most interesting se- 
lections are by Franz Kline and Fritz 
Glarner, Franz Kline’s Painting, 1952 
is like a huge ideograph, black on white, 
untranslatable, possibly sexual in its 
connotations. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
Kline’s art is seriously limited in scope 
—it reduces the rich language of art to 
a few guttural sounds, as it were. But 
by creating this mysteriously gripping 
painting, this portentous sign, Kline 
shows his mastery of the curious style 
he has chosen. 


Fritz Glarner’s Tondo No. 18 — Rela- 
tional Painting is a much more complex 
achievement. Glarner works in a man- 
ner diametrically opposed to Kline's. 
His art is cool, immaculate, highly dis- 
ciplined, and yet there is an affinity be- 
tween the paintings of these two—the 
affinity-of opposites. Both men, relying 


upon intuition, produce pure symbols, 
objects for contemplation — Kline’s 
springing from the instincts, Glarner’s 
pointing to a transcendental (but not 
transcendent) Kantian realm of uni- 
versals. In his art at least, Kline might 
be called Dionysian and Glarner might 
be called Apollonian. 

Other notable abstract paintings at 
the Whitney include Bultman’s Sleeper 
No. 2 (romantic, labyrinthine, like an 
abstraction of a Piranesi prison or of 
shadowy forms flitting through a sleep- 
er’s brain); Seymour Franks’ Vibration 
(girandoles of pink-orange and madder 
bursting across a dark canvas); and 
Stamos’ atmospheric arrangement of 
willowy black brushstrokes against an 
expanse of warm, foggy light. Tomlin, 
Xceron, Ruvolo, Candell, Ruth Rose- 
krans are well represented. So is Stuart 
Davis, whose beautifully painted Rapt 
at Rappaport’s is rather close to Ma- 
tisse’s découpages. 

Among the many semi-abstract and 
expressionist paintings in this exhibi- 
tion, those by Dorothy Andrews, Samuel 
Adler, Ethel Edwards, James V. Harvey, 
Herbert Katzman, Karl Knaths, Walter 
Meigs and Reuben Tam are especially 
successful. Arthur Osver’s romantic and 
almost abstract painting, The Grey 
Night, with its patches of pale pink and 
sulphur yellow and its fine black lines 
suspended in a grey mist, is one of his 
best—and this is°also true of George 
Picken’s freshly colored, Cézannean 
landscape; Spring. 

In any-large and representative show 
of comternporary American «painting 

Si [Continued on page 23] 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW 


by Chris Ritter 





Russel Wright 


“All modern de- 
sign,” according to 
Russel Wright, 
“stems from our 
knowledge of ab- 
stract painting and 
sculpture. Modern 
design is part of 
a revolution to 
change the appear- 
ance of the world. 
It went through a 
period of faddism, of making life into a 
stage set, into geometric machine forms, 
exaggerated forms that had an unbear- 
able monotony and dated very quickly. 

“Today we design for living. We avoid 
overstatement and formula. The modern 
style is approaching maturity, but I 
don’t know if it’s there yet, or when it 
will get there.” 

Russel Wright, who is only 48, might 
be called Old Man of American Modern 
because his name has been associated 
with advanced design for 23 years. He 
was first to introduce informal serving 
accessories—simple and clean-lined ves- 
sels in new and exciting materials. He 
brought aluminum from the kitchen into 
the dining room by introducing a spun 
aluminum finish. He launched the now- 
ubiquitous wooden salad bowl, and de- 
veloped light-weight, unbreakable plas- 
tic dinnerware. Largely because of his 
pioneering, modern furniture designers 
are today using solid woods and natural 
finishes; modern textile manufacturers 
are going directly to painters for their 
designs; modern pottery is now used in 
the home; and the allover colored glaze 
has taken its place on dinnerware coun- 
ters along with traditionally decorated 
white china. (Wright’s American Mod- 





Russel Wright American Modern stain- 
less steel flat-ware. Retail price at R. 
H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York: $5.49 
for five-piece setting. Price slightly 
higher in the West. 





ern—the colored, low-priced pottery line 
with the sleek contemporary look—has 
been America’s best known and best 
selling single line of modern dinnerware 
since its introduction 14 years ago.) 

The son of a prominent judge, Wright 
was born in Lebanon, Ohio, April 3, 
1904. Still a Middlewesiterner by nature 
—although he has lived in New York for 
30-odd years—he speaks with a drawl, 
dresses unpretentiously, and moves casu- 
ally. As a boy, he was reared to follow 
in his father’s footsteps: he was to at- 
tend Princeton. But his precocity tem- 
porarily upset his parents’ plans. He 
skipped so many grades that he was 
graduated from high school at the age 
of 16—too young to enter college. So he 
came to New York to study painting 
with Kenneth Hayes Miller at the Art 
Students League. 

“Miller ignored me for a long time,” 
he recalls, “because I was still wearing 


minum—was developed as an outcome 
of what he learned about metal fabri- 
cation while supervising production of 
his animals. Spun aluminum made its 
initial appearance in the form of serv- 
ing vessels which were immediately suc- 
cessful and immediately copied. 

By 1932 Wright extended his interest 
in informal materials, “I was impressed 
by the simple beauty of early American 
solid, light wood,” he says, “and thought 
that if it once had appeal, it would have 
appeal again in modern designs. I in- 
terested Macy’s in trying a line of low- 
priced furniture in solid maple, and 
Mary coined the term ‘blonde’ to de- 
scribe its finish. The experiment was 
very successful; all the ‘modern’ furni- 
ture at the time was veneered in heavy 
geometric patterns.” 

The famous Russel Wright American 
Modern dinnerware reached the public 
in 1938. It had taken four years to find 





Russel Wright American Modern dinnerware. Available at local stores in six colors. 
Sugar bowl, $2.25; tea pot, $4.30; cup and saucer, 95 cents; water pitcher, $4.50. 


short pants. And when he did finally 
notice me he advised me to give up 
painting. ‘Your’re not painting, you’re 
carving on the canvas,’ he told me. So I 
transfered to a sculpture class, and be- 
gan to model.” He took his precocity 
with him. After two weeks of instruc- 
tion in modeling he won both first and 
second prizes in a Tiffany competition 
for a war memorial. 

He remained at the League that year, 
but finally he entered Princeton. It was 
F, Scott Fitzgerald’s Princeton—accent 
on roadsters, raccoon coats, and hip 
flasks—and it disagreed with Wright 
as much as he seems to have disagreed 
with it. He left during his sophomore 
year, and devoted the next five years 
to stage design—with the Maverick 
group in Woodstock, and with Norman 
bel Geddes in New York. 

In Woodstock Wright executed a num- 
ber of large papier mdché animals for 
a circus production. Because his friends 
admired the small models for these ani- 
mals, his wife (the late Mary Wright, 
a designer who collaborated with him 
until her death last August) took them 
to an exclusive Madison Avenue gift 
shop. The store was enthusiastic. And 
the Wrights began to manufacture the 
animals in metal. 

Wright's first contribution to modern 
design and the mass market—spun alu- 


a manufacturer and retailer ,and even 
then Wright’s partial financing was a 
condition of production. Technically, it 
involved the application of a modern 
design suitable for home use to an 
earthenware body, with a textured col- 
ored glaze. Without change in basic de- 
sign, demand is still running ahead of 
capacity production. Total sales to date: 
an estimated 76,000,000 pieces. 

During the ’30s Wright was besieged 
with commissions to design everything 
from penny gum venders to automobiles 
and heavy machinery. (He was one of 
the founders, and later president, of the 
Society of Industrial Designers.) Even- 
tually, he gave up manufacturing to 
devote all his energies to designing. 
With the money from the sale of his 
factory he launched his “American 
Way’’—a pet idea that involved coordi- 
nation between 72 contracted designers, 
painters, and sculptors. Working enthu- 
siastically under Wright’s direction, the 
artists (among them Doris Lee, John 
Stuart Curry and Julien Levi) produced 
furniture, fabrics, ceramics, and other 
home furnishings for department store 
marketing. But the plan was a war-time 
casuality, although the trend itself con- 
tinues today. ‘i 

During the war Wright developed 
plastic dinnerware, first used experi- 

[Continued on page 23] 
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A LONDON VIEW 


A Century of Ornament 


A London exhibition that is making 
some people wince in esthetic pain while 
it interests others as a newly opened 
field of research is the Victoria and 
Albert Museum’s centenary show, “Vic- 
torian and Edwardian Decorative Arts.” 
(To be precise, the centenary is that 
of the Museum of Ornamental Art 
which opened at Marlborough House in 
1852 and from which the Victoria and 
Albert evolved.) 


The aim of this show is not to recon- 
struct average interiors of the past cen- 
tury, nor to amuse the public with ex- 
hibition freaks, but to name and 
represent by typical works the most 
original artist-designers of the age. Not 
an easy job because the satiric laughter 
and intellectual cold-shouldering of the 
20th century have driven most such 
products (like those of the Victorian 
picture painters) into deep obscurity. 
To bring them out of hiding took schol- 
arly search and the resources of press, 
broadcast and television services. The 
result, it is generally agreed, is instruc- 
tive, astonishing, and in some aspects 
lamentable. 


We see the imperfect beginnings of 
industrial design in the “art manufac- 
tures” of Sir Henry Cole for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and in the work of 
Alfred Stevens, designer not only of 
the Wellington Memorial but of Hoole 
& Co.’s stoves. Then comes the reaction 
led by William Morris against mechani- 
cal ornament. His tapestries and wall- 
papers are a main focus of the exhibi- 
tion and lead on to the products of the 
handicraft men and women, associa- 
tions like the Century Guild, the cottage 
style of furnishing advanced by C. R. 
Ashbee. 


Meanwhile there are experiments by 


GERICAULT: Two Heads in a Mortuary 


such eclectic architects as William 
Burges (whose romanesque wash basin 
with a tap in the form of a fantastic 
animal would delight the surrealist) or 
E. W. Goodwin and Thomas Jekyll who 
devised furniture for the esthetic 1870s 
and 1880s (a wrought iron sunflower 
used as a firedog in the Whistler Pea- 
cock Room is one of Jekyll’s designs). 
The picture painters of the same time 
are not only, in Whistler’s simile, “sit- 
ting on the piano,” but painting pic- 
tures all over it, not to speak of book- 
case and sideboard, bedhead and 
wardrobe. Lastly comes Art Nouveau— 
daringly practised by Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh, and achieving an amazing 
curvilinear flamboyance in the silver- 
ware of Alfred Gilbert. 

The fallacy in confusing “design” 
with representation, the weakness of 
ornamenting everything, are as obvious 
to the modern eye as ever; yet this ex- 
hibition is a needed who’s who of a 
neglected stretch of art history, absorb- 
ing as a survey of the “decorative arts” 
in evolution. 


Géricault in England 


The first Géricault exhibition to be 
held in England since 1820 (now at the 
Marlborough Gallery) can be called 
“important” because it includes a num- 
ber of magnificent works—some of 
Géricault’s superb animals, some studies 
after old masters, and several studies 
for The Raft of Medusa. It also includes 
drawings and lithographs made as a 
result of his stay in England from 1820 
to 1822, when his admiration for Eng- 
lish genre painting and illustration led 
him to work in the same vein himself. 

It is natural, of course, to sum up 
Géricault as a great romantic, though 
here one can see the various elements 
in his romanticism—the immense energy 
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Géricaults for the U. S. 





GERICAULT: Head of a Negro 


Theodore Géricault’s Portrait of a 
Negro, known as the Ackermann 
painting, was recently acquired by 
Buffalo’s Albright Art Gallery and 
will be exhibited there shortly. A 
study of Géricault’s personal servant, 
Joseph, it is painted in oil on paper 
and mounted on canvas. 

Albright has also acquired the only 
known, unique sculpture by Géricault 
—an unbaked terra cotta, Nymph 
and Satyr. Describing this piece, the 
gallery states that though small it 
is “monumental in importance”’—a 
daring conception that “harks back 
to the early Greeks . . . a milestone 
in the great sculptural tradition from 
the Renaissance to modern times.” 

Meanwhile, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York is also ex- 
hibiting a newly acquired Géricault. 
Called Nude Study, it was purchased 
from the collection of Mayor Jacques 
Beucler of Hérimoncourt, a town 
near Besancon in France. 





that recalls the Renaissance master, the 
emotional violence that speaks more 
plainly of his own time, the realism 
that links him with later French art. 
A Prancing Grey Horse from the Glas- 
gow Gallery [see cover] has the first two 
qualities in dramatic synthesis. The last 
two appear together in a glimpse of the 
1814 campaign Cart Filled with Wound- 
ed Soldiers (in feeling so much like an 
early Cézanne) and also in remarkable 
studies of guillotined heads preparatory 
for the Medusa (one unflinching study 
of decay supposedly taken from the head 
Géricault kept on the roof for a fort- 
night before painting it in different 
positions). 

His interest in Regency London is sig- 
nalized by a vigorous watercolor of a 
carter and his wagon at the coal 
wharves of the Adelphi (subject also of 
two lithographs) and by a few other 
sketches, On the whole one would have 
to describe the exhibition as fragmen- 
tary, yet the fragments are so impres- 
sive that they in@rease one’s regret 
over the fact that Géricault died at 
the age of 33. 


EVERETT SHINN: LONE SURVIVOR OF "THE ASHCAN SCHOOL" 








EVERETT SHINN 


« 


. big black engines throwing up 
clouds of smoke and steam in a grey 
wet air; great mazes of parti-colored 
cars dank in the rain but lovely. At 
night the switch lights in these great 
masses of yards bloomed like flowers. 
He loved the sheer yellows, reds, greens, 
blues, that burned like eyes. Here was 
the stuff that touched him... .” 


When Theodore Dreiser wrote these 
words about Eugene Witla, the painter- 
protagonist of his novel “The ‘Genius’,”’ 
he probably had his good friend Everett 
Shinn in mind, for in later years Dreiser 
acknowledged that Shinn was the pro- 
totype of Witla.* Dreiser wrote his ro- 
mantic-realist story about a young 
painter in love with the beauty and 
brutality of the modern city in 1911. 
The world he describes—the world 
painted by those artists who came to 
be known as “The Eight,” “The Ashcan 
School”—is gone, and the artists are 
dead, all except Everett Shinn. At 76, 
Shinn is still very much alive. 

This month Shinn is having a 50- 
year retrospective exhibition of his oils 
and pastels at James Graham & Son, 
in New York. It is a good exhibition, 
but too small to do full justice to the 
diversity of his art. For in these 50 
years, in fact ever since he had his 
first New York show at Boussod-Vala- 
don’s in 1900, Shinn has been working 
at a prodigious rate—and not only in 
art, for he has had several careers. 

Everett Shinn’s story begins in 1876 
in Woodstown, New Jersey. The Shinns 
were Quakers, solid citizens, not prone 
to producing artists. Nor did young Ev- 
erett foresee a career in art; he was to 
be a scientist or perhaps an engineer 
or an architect. In his early ’teens he 
studied mechanical drawing at the 
Spring Garden Institute in Philadelphia 
and he worked as an apprentice-drafts- 
man for a lighting fixture company. It 
was then that fate, disguised as his boss, 
took a hand in his affairs. He had been 
working on a full-scale drawing of a 
36-foot chandelier—a tedious past-time, 
after all—and he saw fit to embellish 

*The extent to which Dreiser’s fictional 
painter resembles Everett Shinn is convin- 


cingly demonstrated by Joseph J. 
PMLA, Vol. LXVII, No. 2. 
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the margins of his drawing with ran- 
dom sketches of this and that. He was 
dismissed—in a nice way—and consigned 
to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. But the academic life did not last 
long, either, for in 1893 Shinn went to 
work as an illustrator on the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

Around the turn of the century Shinn 
left Philadelphia and settled in New 
York. Here he became successful almost 
immediately —first- with newspaper 
sketches and then with pastels and col- 
ored drawings of the life of the city. 
Newspaper work led to magazine illus- 
tration, and from 1900 Shinn worked for 
Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazaar, Mc- 
Clure’s, Scribner’s, Cosmopolitan and 
many other publications. 

Those were great days in New York, 
the days of Lillian Russell, “Diamond 
Jim” Brady, Elsie DeWolf, Stanford 
White, Clyde Fitch, David Belasco, Mark 
Twain, Harri T. Lindeberg, William 
Dean Howells, Sir Henry Irving and Ben 
Ali Haggin. Shinn painted their por- 
traits, decorated their mansions and 
theaters with vast murals and frescoes, 
designed costumes and stage sets. More 
important than all this for his develop- 
ment as an artist, he explored the city 
from end to end, painting the crowds, 
the slums and waterfronts, the gala 
occasions, the women—and above all, 
the nights, the 1001 nights of New York. 


The show at Boussod-Valadon in 1900 
(a success: 26 paintings out of 40 sold 
during the first four days) was followed 
by another in 1903 at Knoedler, That 
was also the year that Shinn went to 
Europe. He liked it but he never went 
back; he paints Paris and London today 
as he saw them in 1903. He relies upon 
his memories and upon the hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of little sketches he 
made of the people and the buildings, 
the Seine and the Thames, the cabarets, 
markets and streets. 


It was in 1908 at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries that The Eight— Luks, Henri, 
Sloan, Glackens and Shinn (the Phila- 
delphia nucleus of the group), Lawson, 
Davies. and Prendergast — staged the 
controversial exhibition of their paint- 
ings: paintings which sought to give a 
full and truthful picture of New York 
life in all its aspects. 

It was as a result of this exhibition 
that The Eight became known as The 
Ashean School. Writing in the Crafts- 
man, Giles Edgerton, a sympathetic 
critic, said: “If they (The Eight) will 
talk about their work at all, any one 
of them will tell you that just now 
there is no civilization in the world 
comparable in interest to our own; none 
so meteoric, so voluble, so turbulent, so 
unexpected, so instinct with life, so swift 
of change, so full of riotous contrast in 
light or shade. We have vivacity and 
bleakness, subtle reserve and brutal 
frankness, gorgeous color and pathetic 
dreariness. . . .” 


All of these painters were in love with 
the city. New York was an inexhaustible 
mistress, and to do justice to her 
mystery and complexity it was neces- 
sary to paint her in all her moods. But 
to do this in America during the early 
years of this century, to paint the 
drunks and outcasts, the back-alleys, the 
waterfronts, bars and brothels of the 
city, to find beauty in the ugly and 
commonplace was to defy popular senti- 
ment. In flouting the taste of the time, 
The Eight were also flouting all that 
the National Academy stood for, (Times 
change; today Shinn is himself an N.A., 
but he prefers to wear in his lapel the 
button of membership in the other 
academy, the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters.) 

The few pastels from those early 
years which are included in the exhibi- 
tion at Graham’s show that Shinn was 
an excellent reporter. In his 1901 pastel, 


SHINN: The Docks 
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The Docks, New York City, dock-bosses 
and stevedores, sketched vigorously and 
economically, talk and struggle in a 
jungle of packing crates. Another pastel, 
Election Banner, Madison Square, de- 
picts a rainy night in the city with the 
arc-lights sputtering in the darkness. In 
Union Square, Winter crowds of people, 
buffeted by the wind, struggle through 
the slush, heads down, the women 
clutching their skirts, their hats and 
umbrellas. Looking at some of Shinn’s 
early and more documentary drawings, 
one thinks of Daumier and Forain, of 
Whistler, Raffaelli and Steinlen. 


But it is not only the lean element, 
the struggle and nervous vitality of life 
that excites Shinn—it is also the rich- 
ness, the perennial shimmer and glamor 
of the evening, the theaters and the 
women of Paris and New York. There 
is a lot of the rococo, of Fragonard and 
Watteau in his later work. Women and 
the theater, central in Shinn’s art, have 
also been central in his life. In addition 
to all the other things, he found time 
for four marriages, The first was fairly 
durable—it lasted 14 years. The others 
broke down more rapidly. Shinn smiles 
a bit ruefully about this aspect of his 
life and explains: “I was born a Quaker, 
you see, so I always had to tell the 
truth.” Marriage seemed to bring out 
the architect in Shinn; he built houses 
for his wives, great mansions in fact. 
As for the theater, Everett Shinn and 
his Waverley Place Players founded the 
first Little Theatre in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. The plays this group put on—writ- 
ten, directed, costumed and produced by 
Shinn himself, and staged in the large 
studio-theater he built back of his house 
on Waverley Place—were burlesque 
melodramas, intended simply as enter- 
tainments for Shinn and his friends; all 
moved uptown. There they were re- 
ceived gleefully, enjoyed long runs and 
eventually went on the road, Shinn also 
worked on a number of early movies, 
including “Vendors of Virtue.” 

Through the years there have been 
many other activities and accomplish- 
ments—a 22-by-44-foot mural for the 
city hall in Trenton, New Jersey; illus- 
trations for a dozen books; exhibitions; 
trips to Sarasota to paint the clowns 
at Ringling Brothers’ winter quarters. 
There have been sales to museums all 
over the country—the Boston, Whitney, 
Brooklyn and Metropolitan museums, 
the art institutes of Chicago and De- 
troit; to name only a few—and to pri- 
vate collectors like Charles T. Henry 
and Arthur Altschul. 

It is impossible to separate Shinn’s 
art from his life. The events of his life 
are recorded in his art, and his art, his 
creative impulse, has conditioned every- 
thing in his life. The whole complex is 
summarized in the show at Graham’s— 
in the broadly handled but most delicate 
pastel, Twenty-Third Street and Fifth 
in 1903 (made in 1952); in the Christ- 
mas Eve of 1903, and in the 1949 oil, 
Stage Dance—the ballet, Harlequin and 
Columbine, flower faces, a glimmer of 
blue and white satin, of delicate pinks 
and yellows. Shinn himself summarizes 
it, too, when he says: “An artist’s life 
. .. Lord, you can have an awful lot of 
fun, but it’s hard too, awfully hard; you 
can never stop, you know.” | 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The 50th Annual Inter- 
national Exhibition of Water Colors, 
Prints and Drawings at The Pennsy]- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts poses 
two current art problems, both ag- 





THON: Contrasts 


gravated by contemporary world con- 
ditions. One has to do with the over-all 
expense of a large show; the other with 
the meaning of an “international.” 


In spite of financial support from 
the Catherwood Foundation which 
made it possible to reinstate a major 
salon (last year’s show was reduced to 
a few groups of invited papers), this 
year’s annual was assembled on a shoe- 
string compared to the outlay for Pitts- 
burgh’s 1952 International. 


Considering next the increasingly in- 
ternational flavor of major shows, one 
has the feeling that the term “interna- 
tional” is being used too loosely here. 
Time was when an “international” could 
be limited to the art of Europe, Great 
Britain and the United States. Today, 
with the UN and UNESCO, the world 
rather than two continents is becoming 
the art oyster, 


In Philadelphia there is token repre- 
sentation of some 17 countries, 12 of 
which appear as the result of the co- 
operation of cultural attachés in Wash- 
ington embassies. (The Japanese and 
Australian sections in Pittsburgh were 
similarly selected.) The rest came via 
New York dealers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the quality of the foreign entries 
reflects the fact that the international 
aspect of Philadelphia’s annual was de- 
veloped too late for adequate results. 
Next year there should be a more thor- 
ough and representative coverage. 
Meanwhile, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, 
England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Hawaii, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lithu- 
ania, Norway, Switzerland, Spain, Swe- 
den and 31 of our own states are among 
those present. 


Segregation of work culled through 
Washington embassies strikes one as 
misleading. Hung in a single room, it 
cannot benefit from the sparkle pro- 
vided by entries scattered throughout 
the exhibition—entries such as Marini’s 
spirited group of horses and riders, 
Picasso’s representational hen and goat 
skull lithographs, and Matisse’s strong 
linear aquatint heads. Certainly in con- 
trasting Philadelphia’s international 
with Pittsburgh’s, one is confused by 
seemingly opposite estimates of what 
today’s artists are thinking. 

Philadelphia’s prize awards all went 
to imaginative middle-of-the-road pa- 
pers (see ArT Dicest, November 1) and 
need no further discussion here, except 
in so far as they point up the general 
flavor of the show. 

If one were to study the Philadelphia 
international paper by paper undoubted- 
ly one would find good conservative 
work as well as its antithesis. Stow 
Wengenroth, Ernest D. Roth, John Tay- 
lor Arms, Albert Gold, John W. McCoy, 
Paul B. Remmey, Ogden M. Pleissner, 
Herbert Pullinger all cling to a tradi- 
tional idiom, and elder art statesman 
George Harding proves that there is 
little need to learn new tricks in order 
to indulge the imagination. 

Influences, of course, are obvious and 
numerous, whether from the School of 
Paris, the German expressionists, or 


such American pioneer moderns as Ly- 
onel Feininger and John Marin, both 
of whom are typically represented. 





KoHN: Fisherman 


The variety of art expression will de- 
light any visitor whose taste is not re- 
stricted to 19th-century cow-in-meadow 
realism. Edward John Stevens’ decora- 
tive designs of tribal inference; John 
Foster’s effective over-all patterns that 
combine abstraction and magic realism; 
Sadamitsu Neil Fujita’s rich color or- 
ganizations of shapes in space developed 
from still-life; a sparkling trio of 
sketches by Louis Bosa; delicately nos- 
talgic posies by Hobson Pittman, and 
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lt Was a Well-Appointed Studio 70 Years Ago 


” 


A Turkish “cosy corner, 


a stuffed peacock, Oriental rugs, ostrich plumes 


and a conglomeration of other dust-catching paraphernalia—in short, a typical 


7? 


“lady artist’s 


studio of the 1880’s—has been assembled by the Rochester 


Memorial Art Gallery as part of its November tribute to the 75-year-old 
Rochester Art Club. Elsewhere in the gallery, potted palms, plush and clutter 
provide an appropriate setting for a typical Victorian annual—a show of 
paintings by the club’s founding fathers and early members. The club is one 
of the oldest active organizations of its kind in the country. 


an amusingly satiric duo of market 
women by Rita Wolpe Barnett are all 
notable. Humor, however, is at a pre- 
mium in this show. 

The show as a whole reveals less 
originality than improvisation. The 
happy accident makes itself felt in com- 
positions developed more by free han- 
dling of wash than by intelligent design 
planning. Even William Thon’s prize 
winning composition, Contrasts, seems 
to fall into this category. 

The sheer size of the Annual (570 pa- 
pers, 299 invited, 271 passed by the 
jury) tends to tire the visitor, despite 
a tasteful non-crowded hanging. The 
fact that almost half the total entered 
by way of jury, however, has given a 
gratifying number of less well known 
artists an opportunity to view their 
work next to work of those who have 
won Official favor. Award of two prizes 
to jury-admitted papers fortifies a dem- 
ocratic system of selection, But perhaps 
the most significant aspect of the Phila- 
delphia Annual is that its end result is 
close to the abstract flavor of the one- 
man (Gordon Bailey Washburn) selected 
1952 Pittsburgh International. 


Abstract art has taken the city of 
Philadelphia by storm this month in its 
galleries as well as at The Pennsylvania 
Academy. A young Philadelphia abstrac- 
tionist, Raymond Hendler, has opened 
this city’s first 100% “avant-garde” gal- 
lery (The Hendler Galleries, 1429 Spruce 
St.). Its housewarming exhibition con- 
sists of paintings by 10 artists including 
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Jackson Pollock, Willem de Kooning, 
Franz Kline, Milton Resnick, Bob Rich- 
enburg, Shirley Jaffe, Sanford Green- 
berg (all Americans resident in the 
U. S.), Sam Francis (American in Paris) 
and French Canadian, Jean-Paul Rio- 
pelle. (Hendler, himself, just returned 
from several years in Paris). 


The canvases—ranging from the deli- 
cate to the bold, from controlled de- 
sign to splashings that seem to develop 
as the brush flows—are hung on con- 
genial high-keyed walls that, with in- 
direct lighting, suggest the environment 
of an ultra-modern living room. 


Akin in spirit is the solo exhibition by 
Melville Price at the Dubin Galleries. 
In his drawings and watercolors, espe- 
cially, he has been feeling his way to- 
ward the ultimate design of four large 
panels to be shown in New York later 
this season. As in the art of a majority 
of the painters at Hendler’s, one senses 
a groping toward effectiveness rather 
than a preconceived plan for art ac- 
tion. The latter, nevertheless, is evident 
in two other one-man abstract shows 
here this month: the U. S. debut exhibi- 
tion of paintings by the French con- 
temporary Theo Kerg (at the Georges 
de Braux Galleries) and that of recent 
work by the Bostonian William H. Lit- 
tlefield, at Ellen Donovan Galleries. 


Kerg deals emotionally, but in well- 
controlled design, with compositions 
based on sea and church. His pigments 
have resonance. Many of the Little- 
field abstractions are not dissimilar in 
approach, although possibly more in- 
tellectual than emotional in inference. 

A trio of young artists hold the fort 
at Beryl Lush Gallery. They are Arlene 
Love, sculptor, her painter-husband 
Arnold Lippman, and artist - ceramist 
Paula Schaefer who has been developing 
tile paintings. The Lippmans were 
trained respectively at Tyler School of 
Fine Arts and at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum School of Art; while Lippman, 
himself, worked also in Mexico. Paula 
Schaefer comes from Rollins College. 

As soon as it is extricated from cus- 
toms, an exhibition of work by contem- 
porary Italian painters will occupy the 
Coleman Galleries. 


CHAPMAN: Ebony Horse, At Syracuse 
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Potter's Field Day 


Ceramics ranging from dinnerware to 
sculpture are featured in the 17th Ce- 
ramic National on view at the Syracuse 
Museum through December 7. With 
$2,600 offered in prizes this year, the 
competition drew 1,171 entries from 
artists in 35 states, Hawaii and Canada. 
For the show, 405 ceramics and 59 din- 
nerware designs were accepted by re- 
gional juries. Top prize of $500 went to 
Anne Chapman for her ceramic sculp- 
ture, Ebony Horse—illustrated opposite. 
(For a list of prizes see page 28.) 

Final jurors Richard Gump, San 
Francisco merchant-designer; Dorothy 
Liebes, designer; Thelma Frazier Win- 
ter, ceramist; Kenneth Bates, enamel- 
ist; and Jules Gulden, representing the 
Onondaga Pottery Company, thought 
that the 17th Ceramic National “shows 
a very fine trend towards the proper 
use of the medium.” They were also 
pleased at the increasing use of color 
in pottery. 

Characterising the show, the museum 
states: “The striking and varied sculp- 
tures are expressive of the highly flex- 
ible, unlimited ceramic medium; the 
enamels show a wider variety of tech- 
niques than ever before, proving a con- 
tinued growth and progress in one of 
our most colorful vehicles for individual 
expression; and the response to the 
third Commercial Decal Dinnerware 
Competition was especially gratifying 
this year... .” 

Sponsored since 1932 by the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Onondaga 
Pottery Company, and the Ferro Cor- 
poration, this show has become so im- 
portant that trustees of the museum 
have decided to make it a biennial, the 
next exhibition being scheduled for the 
fall of 1954. Selected works from the 
17th national will be circulated by the 
Syracuse Museum beginning in January. 


“Of the Inner Man" 


The powerful impetus of 20th-century 
expressionism—formally established in 
Dresden nearly half-a-century ago—is 
revealed in a comprehensive loan exhibi- 
tion on view at the Seattle Art Museum 
through January 4. Rich in major ex- 
amples from both Europe and America, 
the exhibition includes 46 paintings and 
prints, and three sculptures. 

Expressionism, loosely defined, stresses 
emotional rather than formal values in 
painting. Kenneth Callahan, curator at 
Seattle, explains that ‘most European 
and American painting of the 20th cen- 
tury can be divided into two general 
categories.” In one category, he places 
objective formal structure (Cézanne and 
Matisse); in the other direction, he 
points to the “belief that the expression 
of the inner man [is] of greater im- 
portance than formal structure.” 

Painters in Germany who swerved 
away from Cézanne’s formalism toward 
the “expression of the inner man” banded 
together in Dresden in 1904 to form the 
influential “Bridge” group. Seattle’s show 
includes all the original members of this 
group: Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Otto Miller, Emil 
Nolde, and Max Pechstein. The other im- 
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portant German expressionist group— 
the “Blue Rider,” founded in 1911—is 
represented with three paintings by its 
brilliant spokesman, Franz Marc. 
Forerunners and peripheral expres- 
sionist artists in Europe at the turn of 
the century—Van Gogh, Ensor and 
Munch—are included in the exhibition to 
show the scope of the movement. And 
artists who further developed expres- 
sionism in Europe after the first decade 
—Rouault, Lehmbruck, Beckmann and 
Kokoschka—are also represented. 
Fewer Americans are included—and 
significantly, no abstract expressionists. 
Seattle’s choice of representative Amer- 
ican expressionists includes Lionel Fein- 
inger, Marsden Hartley, Yasuo Kuni- 





Max Weber and Isabel Bishop, through 
the expressionisms of Rico Lebrun, Ben 
Shahn and John Marin; from the near- 
abstraction of Stuart Davis, Loren Mac- 
Iver and Karl Knaths, to the total 
abstraction of Josef Albers, I. Rice 
Pereira and Fritz Glarner. 


Religious Art in California 


On view through November at San 
Francisco’s M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, the exhibition of “Contempo- 
rary Religious Art” by Californian art- 
ists and architects was juried by artists 
and by the representatives of the lead- 
ing Western-world faiths. 

In this exhibition, almost every facet 
of religious art is represented. There is 





yoshi, Jack Levine, Franklin Watkins, 
John Marin and Max Weber. 

The exhibition was culled from more 
than a dozen museums and private col- 
lectors, among them the Deiroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, Fogg Museum, Metropolitan 
Museum, and Museum of Modern Art. 


The Chosen Choose 


Approximately 60 of our best known 
artists are represented with one canvas 
each in “Painter’s Choice,” Worcester 
Art Museum’s major autumn exhibi- 
tion, on view through December 14. 

In previous years Worcester selec- 
tions have been made by members of 
the curatorial staff and by the head of 
the museum school. This year, having 
first decided whom to include, the mu- 
seum let each artist make his own selec- 
tion. Curator Louisa Dresser notes that 
in assembling a show by this method, 
no compromises are necessary, and that 
because so many individuals take part, 
the selection is interestingly diversified. 

“Painter’s Choice’ ranges from the 
various realisms of Edward Hopper, 


Marc: The Cow 


sculpture and painting; there are archi- 
tectural models, blueprints and photo- 
graphs of churches. There are altars 
and handwoven chasubles, altar cloths 
and embroidered dorsals. And there are 
liturgical appointments — candlesticks, 
crosses, chalices and crucifixes of gold, 
silver and welded metal. 

According to the museum, “the 
church offers infinite opportunities for 
contemporary expression,” and the pres- 
ent exhibition illustrates the coopera- 
tion between artists—painters, metal- 
smiths, weavers and architects — to 
achieve individual expression within the 
boundaries of liturgical rules. The mu- 
seum also regards this work as evi- 
dence of “new strides made by artists 
within this state to revive past tech- 
niques and traditions for use with newer 
media and contemporary ideas.” 


Des Moines Sees 18 Americans 


Currently on view at the Des Moines 
Art Center (to November 30), an ex- 
hibition of paintings by 18 Americans 
is another in the series started at Des 
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Moines two years ago. Each participant 
in these exhibitions is represented by 
two or more examples, and in this way, 
in the course of several seasons, Des 
Moines director Dwight Kirsch hopes 
to familiarize museum visitors with the 
work ef a number of contemporary 
American artists. Kirsch notes that in 
selecting such a show he does not 
claim to be selecting America’s “great- 
est” artists. He does believe, however, 
that each artist included, whether al- 
ready established or relatively new, has 
both knowledge and conviction. 

This year’s selection is highly diversi- 
fied. There are two Texans, Bill Bomar 
and William Lester. There are three 
women—Margit Varga, Cornelis Ruht- 
enberg and Martha Visser’t Hooft. There 
are landscapes—immaculate, quasi- 
mystic, semi-abstract and romantic 
realist— by Sheeler, Thon, Schrag, 
Knaths, and Kienbusch, and also by 
Heliker, Penney, Julian Levi and Gaert- 
ner. Hallucinatory still-lifes by Carlyle 
Brown; schematic science-fiction effects 
by Jimmy Ernst; baroque architectural 
fantasies by Eugene Berman, and the 
expressionist drawing-paintings of Rico 
Lebrun round out the show. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Houston, Texas: The use of new materi- 
als in today’s sculpture is being pointed 
up in an exhibition current at the Con- 
temporary Arts Association in Houston, 
Texas, to December 14. The Associa- 
tion’s intention is to “make evident 
some of the techniques (direct carving, 
welding, casting, etc.) and materials 
(wood, stone, metal, etc.) which the 
sculptor has available to him today as 
a means to express what he has to say.” 
Sculptors represented in the show in- 
clude Glenn Chamberlain, Elsa Hutzler, 
Ellen Key-Oberg, Leon Pledger, Bar- 
bara Lekberg, Nina Winkel, Leo Amino, 
Nathaniel Kaz and many others, 


Dallas, Texas: A collection of about 50 
contemporary American paintings priced 
from $50 to $500 constitutes an exhibi- 
tion inspired by Dallas’ “Young Collec- 
tions Club” and on view ‘at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts November 23 to 
December 28. Lent principally by New 
York galleries, the show will be seen at 
the Fort Worth Museum in January. For 
young Dallas collections, this show offers 
paintings ranging from romantic realism 
to non-objectivism. Artists were selected 
by the museum, paintings by New York, 
Los Angeles and Dallas dealers. Fein- 
inger, Albers, Prestopino, Menkes, Csoka, 
Heliker, the Magafans, Congdon and 
Sheeler are represented, as are Texas 
artists Kelly Fearing, Michael Frary and 
John Guerin. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota: The major fea- 
ture of the fall season at the Minneapo- 
lis Institute of Arts, “Great Portraits by 
Famous Painters,” is a loan exhibition 
sponsored by friends of the Institute. 
On view through December 21, the show 
surveys portraiture since the Renais- 
sance, Calling attention to the fact that 
portraiture has been a neglected art, the 
Institute remarks: “It is an interesting 
and important fact, in the light of the 
decline of portraiture as an art, that 
the 50 portraits in the exhibition were 
commissioned works by painters ranging 
from Titian to Picasso.” Among artists 
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included are Hals, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Bronzino, Kokoschka, Feke, Manet and 
Degas. 


Detroit, Michigan: The 43rd Annual 
Michigan Artists Exhibition, opening at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts November 
18 and on view to December 21, drew 
1,600 entries. Jurors Philip R. Adams, 
director of the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
and Aaron Bohrod, artist, selected 60 
sculptures, 133 oils and 70 watercolors 
for the exhibition. 


Sioux City, Iowa: The Sioux City Art 
Center’s Eighth Annual Watercolor 
Show (on view at the Center to Novem- 
ber 29) will travel this year to nine 
Iowa institutions. The 40 paintings com- 
prising the show, selected by Iowa art- 
ist Elmer Gruenig, will be seen at 
Cherokee’s Sanford Museum, December 
5 to 27; at Omaha’s Joslyn Art Museum, 
January 4 to February 8; at Newton 
Art Center, February 12 to 26; at 





PRESTOPINO: Little Grandma. In Dallas 


Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, March 
3 to 17; at Des Moines’ Younkers Tea 
Room Foyer, March 23 to April 16; at 
Waterloo Art Association, April 11 to 
27; at Cedar Falls Art Association, May 
1 to 15; at Ames Memorial Union, May 
19 to June 2; and at Fort Dodge Blan- 
don Gallery, June 6 to 22. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: Swedish 
peasant art and Swedish modern indus- 
trial design will be reviewed in a com- 
prehensive exhibition on view at the 
Busch - Reisinger Museum of Harvard 
through December 20. A complete re- 
constructed peasant room serves to show 
the background from which Sweden has 
derived many of its modern industrial 
designs, 


Youngstown, Ohio: The Butler Art In- 
stitute in Youngstown, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that its annual January New 
Year Show has been changed to a sum- 
mer Mid-Year Show. The 18th annual, 
scheduled for summer of 1953, will have 
a prize total of $5,000, and is a national 
open competition. To replace the New 
Year show, the Ohio Ceramic Annual, 
formerly a biennial, will be held in 
January. 


NEW YORK 


Up from St. Ives 


Sure and it was a grand painting 
with which Ben Nicholson won the 
Oscar at the Carnegie International. 
But there are better paintings in his 
exhibition at the Durlacher Gallery 
(November 18 to December 13). Nichol- 
son has made considerable progress this 
year. There is a new quality in his 
work, a new largeness of vision—one 
might call it a sense of drama. This 
quality is especially apparent in the 
spacious, almost panoramic still-life 
composition, Dec. 6—’51 (Opal, Magenta 
and Black). Here, and in other paint- 
ings—smaller, but conceived in similar 
terms—Nicholson is less the meticulous 
geometrician, less the blueprint maker 
sans reproche: he is more the architect, 
the builder. 

Nicholson’s new paintings—like his 
earlier ones—stem primarily from cub- 
ism. Nominally they are still-lifes and 
landscapes—paintings of glasses, pitch- 
ers and beakers in the first case; of 
Cornwall’s meadows, hills and bays in 
the second. But Nicholson doesn’t paint 
things, he paints shapes—geometric de- 
signs, linear montages in which objects 
are replaced with circles, squares, hexa- 
gons and octagons, Often several de- 
grees of abstraction are combined in 
one painting—a highly simplified still- 
life in the foreground, the roofs of St. 
Ives beyond, more literally rendered. 

Nicholson’s color is distinctive and 
highly subtilized. It is the color of old 
walls, of gorse and heather, of smoke 
and haze. In some of his paintings color 
is used only to establish mood and to 
provide a background for the drawing. 
In others it is a working part of the 
design, and here it is stronger, austere 
yet elegant, like the colors of Greek 
and Etruscan pottery. The strength of 
Nicholson’s more recent paintings comes, 
in part, from his use of black—slim 
wedges of black, concave and convex, 
like the elements of a lens—swinging 
gracefully down or across the picture 
plane. 

Nicholson’s art might be compared to 
a light, dry wine—or it might be called 
Mozartian. Certainly it is musical, If at 
times it is overly attenuated, if at times 
the rhythm fades away altogether, in 
the best paintings it is sustained and 
self-contained—the rhythm of a pen- 
dulum or a self-winding clock. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


More of the Master 


Almost every phase of Cézanne’s art 
is represented in the splendid show now 
on view at Fine Arts Associates. Con- 
sisting of 12 oils, 10 drawings and 16 
watercolors—some on loan, some for 
sale—the exhibition may be seen through 
November 29. 

Cézanne’s very early, somberly ex- 
pressionist period is represented by a 
dark, heavily impastoed Portrait of 
Marie Cézanne, the artist’s sister. By 
1868. Cézanne’s great vitality was re- 
leased and this release may be felt in 
his remarkably animated Portrait Ro- 
mantique—one of a series of portraits 
notable for sweeping, rhythmic model- 
ing and for exceptionally rich blacks. 

The beginning of Cézanne’s middle 
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NEW YORK 


period is represented by an 1877 still- 
life of apples, painted in quietly sump- 
tuous reds and yellows. Here the use 
of decorative fleur-de-lis motifs in the 
background anticipates similar (but 
more exuberantly developed) effects in 
Matisse. 

It is the show’s only apple-still-life, 
but in this reviewer’s opinion Cézanne’s 
apples have already received too much 
publicity, to the neglect of his portraits, 
early and late, his figure studies, and 
above all, his late landscapes. Middle- 
period paintings here also include a re- 
markably airy, panoramic view of La 
Montagne Sainte Victoire (1865), and 
another of the environs of Jas de Bouf- 
fan, painted in the chill, almost bleak, 
colors of early spring. The latter is 
especially interesting for its linear 
brushwork. 

From Cézanne’s late period come a 
small exquisite Bathers—figures dap- 
pled with pale yellow light, relaxing in 
a glade—and a superlative, near-cubist 
version of Sainte Victoire. 

The connoisseur of drawings and wa- 
tercolors will find much to delight him 
in this exhibition. There are portraits 
and figure studies—the latter based on 
Puget and Rubens. There are delicate 
schematie impressions of Bibémus and 
Sainte Victoire—pencil drawings with 
touches of filmy pastel color. There is 
an 1896 Lac d’Annécy in which lake, 
trees and mountains are transformed 
into patches of light, absent and re- 
flected light—an extraordinary work of 
Chinese delicacy. And there is Still-Life 
with Inkwell, a watercolor painted in 
the artist’s last year. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Magnificence in Miniature 


Outside the walls of a museum one 
would not expect to find such a wealth 
of miniatures as are on display at the 
Jacques Seligmann Gallery until De- 


CEZANNE: The Bathers 
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cember 6. Drawn from the great library 
of the Dukes d’Arenberg, these minia- 
tures date from the 11th to the 16th 
century, and appear in the various forms 
prepared for ritual by the miniaturists: 
Psalters, Books of Hours, Missals, the 
Gospels. The magnificence of these 
books is amazing. Some have a cover 
décor —of cameos, intaglios and gilt 
silver repoussé figures. Even the clasp 
of one tome is studded with precious 
stones. 

Impact of the several elements of this 
early civilization— Celtic, Gallic, Ro- 
man, and German—is felt in varying 
degrees. The naturalism of the German 
artists, their close observation of na- 
ture, frees them from the lingering 
Byzantine influence. A racial amalgam 
of different strains, the French never- 
theless display an enduring quality— 





St. LUKE MINIATURE, 
c. 1,000 A.D. 


in powerful composition, refined expres- 
sion, graceful invention. Austerely re- 
alistic presentation marks Roman in- 
fluence on some of these miniaturists. 

One is immediately impressed by the 
astonishing preservation of these rare 
volumes, They have come down through 
the centuries with their colors as fresh 
and dazzling as though painted yester- 
day. Fine Roman script and Gothic 
characters stand out clearly from the 
vellum pages—vellum that has the qual- 
ity of satin, The tempered gold and 
silver are undimmed. 


A few examples of these extraordi- 
nary books may give at least a faint 
idea of their beauty. A 15th-century 
French Book of Hours contains 46 mini- 
atures, seven full-page ones. Its cal- 
endar includes small framed miniatures 
of the occupations of each month and 
signs of the zodiac. Each painting has 
a wide gold filigree border interspersed 
with silver stars. Compared with the 
frankly naturalistic Pol de Limbourg 
Book of Hours (the famous work exe- 








BoucHErR: The Basket of Fruit 


cuted at about the same time for the 
Duc de Berri and now one of the 
treasures of the Museum of Chantilly) 
the esthetic qualities of this work are 
striking, for it reveals a concentration 
on design in which each detail is skill- 
fully adapted to the page’s space. It 
shows, too, a reliance on decorative 
motifs rather than on naturalism. 

Another important exhibit in the show 
is a 13th-century German Psalter, its 
psalms being preceded by a calendar. 
Decorating the upper margins of this 
calendar’s pages, there are representa- 
tions of the martyrdom of saints; be- 
low, seasonal occupations are depicted 
along with signs of the zodiac. The 
same calendar also includes four scenes 
from the life of Christ, while the pages 
of the litany are bordered with repre- 
sentations of Christ, angels and saints 
—an unusual departure in medieval 
works of this character. 

Effective use of graceful gesture, 
characterization of the individual fig- 
ures, and the late introduction of land- 
scape backgrounds are some of the 
features that make these works impres- 
sive. On a page of one volume, for ex- 
ample, 12 martyrs are shown with their 
victorious palms and each is endowed 
with individual traits of feature and 
bearing. In the same way, the Apostles 
with their symbols are clearly differenti- 
ated. But, like salvation, one must come 
and taste and see to realize the splendor 
of this collection.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Rococo in a New Setting 


An altogether delightful exhibition of 
French 18th-century painting and sculp- 
ture is on view in the splendidly ap- 
pointed new galleries of Duveen Broth- 
ers, where it will remain until Novem- 
ber 22. 

Strictly speaking, not every selection 
here belongs to the 18th century. There 
is, for example, a Birth of Adonis tenta- 
tively attributed to Primaticcio and dat- 
ing from around 1550. A curiously neo- 
primitive work which derives from 
Rosso and Michelangelo, it exemplifies 
an ideal of courtly politesse regrettably 
forgotten today. Rococo feeling is what 
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L&écer: The Yellow Leaf 


relates it to the later works. Other fig- 
ures from mythology appear in three 
splendid Bouchers. Suffused with a soft, 
magical light and painted with great 
delicacy, these represent rococo art at 
its best. 

The exhibition also includes a num- 
ber of fine portraits: Largilliere’s glow- 
ing, meticulously executed Marquis 
d’Havrincourt; Vestier’s charming Com- 
tesse d’Estrades (notable for its ex- 
quisite rendering of fabrics), and 
Nattier’s Comtesse de Brac as Aurora 
(a serene, masterfully composed work, 
remarkable for the near-abstract han- 
dling of reflections). And among the few 
pieces of sculpture there are Houdon’s 
penetrating and economical studies of 
Voltaire and Mirabeau. 

Rarities at Duveen’s include two large 
paintings by Jacques de Lajoue. In La- 
joue’s intricate, fantastical compositions 
every element is integrated by a con- 
sistent sense of spatial design and by a 
consistently rococo attitude. One sus- 
pects that this painter would have de- 
lighted the late Arshile Gorky. 

JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 





Nature Interpreted 


It would be misleading to classify 
Charles Burchfield’s recent watercolors 
(on view at the Frank Rehn Galleries 
to December 20) as landscape paintings. 
Rather they are semi-mystical inter- 
pretations of nature itself, paintings of 
an ageless vegetable world suspended 
in light, water and wind. For the city 
dweller there is an hallucinatory qual- 
ity about them. More disturbing, how- 
ever, is the quality of excess, of over- 
ripeness which pervades some of them. 
Perhaps nature was like this before she 
learned to stylize her movements. 

As evening comes in Burchfield’s 
paintings, flowers, plants and butter- 
flies fold up for the night, and the trees 
seem almost to wilt. In the spring, marsh 
plants thrust dark spikes upward under 
a wet white sky. In the summer, asters 
flutter in the wind like gusts of butter- 
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fly wings. The branches of trees are 
like scarves in a gale. Everything is in 
violent motion. Everything is spotted 
and dappled. 

By midsummer the moonflowers are 
swollen to bursting and the trees, swol- 
len too, sag in the heat. September is 
a time of tension and silence. The flow- 
ers in the foreground of Railroad in 
September, the shimmering tracks be- 
yond, and the strangely mushrooming 
trees in the distance seem to undulate 
in the yellow light. On an icy winter 
night trees are jagged, branches hook 
sharply upward and the moon is sur- 
rounded by rings of light—like the rings 
a stone makes in a pond. 

Man appears in these paintings only 
indirectly, An old frame house stand- 
ing by a marsh under the smoky April 
sky seems about to slip down into the 
water, down among the reflections of 
pussywillows and pine trees. 

There is something of Hopkins in 
Burchfield, something of Keats and— 
only in his arabesque handling of clouds 
—something of the Chinese, 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


BURCHFIELD: Winter Moonlight 








"Plus ca Change .. ." 


This selective exhibition (at the Perls 
Gallery to November 29), which in- 
cludes examples from all of Léger’s so- 
called periods between 1913 and 1943, 
demonstrates emphatically that Léger 
was always apart from the cubist main- 
stream. Like the cubists, Léger was 
initially concerned with problems of 
volume. Thus, his 1913 Seated Woman 
is highly abstracted, its broken planes 
brushed lightly in neutral tones. But 
his real interests are objects and their 
relationships in an artist-created en- 
vironment. His enduring passion is 
the objective world, and his essays into 
cubist abstraction were probably period 
accidents. Early in his career he devel- 
oped the idea of the assertive, almost 
animistic existence of objects, and ulti- 
mately he articulated that idea in a 
formal esthetic: Le Nouveau Réalisme. 

Essentially, Léger’s “periods” are de- 
fined by subjects—disks, machines, peo- 


Big De Stijl Survey Due 


The first U. S. retrospective survey 
of de Stijl—an art form developed 
primarily in Holland between 1917 
and 1927—opens December 17 at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
It will remain on view through Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Designed by Gerrit Rietveld, an 
original member of the de Stijl group, 
the exhibition comes to New York 
from Venice and Amsterdam show- 
ings and will occupy the Modern’s 
ground floor galleries. Comprising 
paintings and sculptures by de Stijl 
founders Mondrian, Van Doesburg, 
Van der Leck and Vantongerloo; 
models of buildings by Oud and Riet- 
veld; furniture, posters, typography 
and magazines, the original show 
will be augmented here with works 
by contemporary artists and design- 
ers, selected to show the continuing 
vitality of this tradition. 


ple, umbrellas, torsos or juggling equip- 
ment. Cubist abstraction thus is fol- 
lowed by Le Disque, 1918, in which the 
artist begins to define mechanistic 
shapes in terms of color. Synergetic 
overlapping geometric planes are played 
against slow disk movement. A curving 
ribbon suggests a film strip running 
from top to bottom of the canvas, “‘hold- 
ing” the composition to the picture 
plane. (Throughout Léger’s work there 
is a compulsion to containment in spite 
of an obvious interest in continuous 
space.) 

Léger’s real embarkation for the new 
realism is represented in Le Déjeuner, 
1919. Here, flat overlapping planes give 
way to interweaving elements. A shal- 


, low rectangular chamber accommodates 


a complex agglomeration of objects. 

After his human phase, Léger turns 
to landscape, leaves, torsos, beads, lad- 
ders, dice, and umbrellas—all seen in 
this selection—but formally his work 
changes only superficially. Ambiguous 
color is extirpated and primary colors 
are strengthened, but Léger’s message, 
his use of symbols, remains the same 
after about 1920.—DorE ASHTON. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 





JACKSON POLLOCK: There are linear 
compositions in Pollock’s current ex- 
hibition similar to those he showed last 
year—faces and figures emerging from 
a welter of black lines, dripped and 
splattered on raw canvas. But the news 
of the show is provided by three vast 
and quite magnificent new canvases— 
murals really—in which Pollock takes 
up from where he left off two years 
ago. In No. 10 arabesques of bright 
orange and patches of watery blue, yel- 
low and green are suspended in a capil- 
lary network of sinewy black lines. The 
use here of flux, of marbleized effects 
similar to those produced in decalco- 
mania, is something new in Pollock. 


There is a feeling of landscape in 
No. 11; looking at it is like looking at 
a field of deep grass. Cutting down 
across the densely interwoven, multi- 
colored lines, widely spaced verticals 
of deep blue—like a row of tall tree 
trunks—set up a swinging counter- 
rhythm as dramatic as any Pollock has 
ever used. 

In No. 12 he abandons sumptuous 
tapestried textures. A tremendously ex- 
citing painting, it suggests the fluids 
of life, intermingling, expanding and 
undergoing gradual chemical changes, 
and here Pollock is much closer to the 
ancient Scandinavian than to the Greco- 
Roman, “Western” art tradition. (Janis, 
to Nov. 29.)—J.F. 


JOHN VON WICHT: Although Von 
Wicht’s paintings confirm the fact that 
abstract art does not depend on pic- 
tured objects, but on rhythms, dynamic 
lines and balanced forms, excluding the 
past and the future, memory and ex- 
pectation, they do evoke many of these 
qualities with their symbolic language. 
A high degree of craftsmanship here 
and an imaginative approach result in 
marked visual appeal. 

Color is used not only to convey an 
unexpected, piquant contrast, but also 
as an element of design. Movement is 
apparent in all the paintings. Some- 
times it is produced by a sharp thrust- 
ing of diagonals, sometimes as a sway- 
ing of sectors from a central whorl] of 
motion. Even the closely knit, all-over 
intricacy of White on Green—linear in- 
tricacy involving reticulation of color 
planes—is imbued with latent rhythmic 
intensity. (Passedoit, to Nov. 22.)—M. B. 


KARL SCHRAG: Vaguely reminiscent 
of Van Gogh in swirling line and fidelity 
to nature, Schrag’s watercolors and 
prints evince a somewhat splintery ef- 
fect. On muted backgrounds, Schrag su- 
perimposes heavy black or colored lines. 
Occasionally, he adds touches of fauve- 
like detail in bright blues and reds. 

This show of over 30 items includes 
half a dozen of Schrag’s excellent color- 
etchings and three large oils, landscapes. 
In the latter, in contrast to the water- 
colors and prints, block-like forms are 
developed effectively. (Kraushaar, to 
Nov. 22.)—C. R. 


BERNARD REDER: Reder’s monotypes 
—particularly the color ones, which are 
in the majority here—represent a compli- 
cated technique. Reder cuts a woodblock 
and paints it. Then, after drawing off 
the paper pressed on it, he repeats the 
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cutting, painting and pulling of the 
print, often several times, This elabora- 
tion is strikingly justified by his achieve- 
ments—a sense of depth, textural rich- 
ness of color areas, the linear accents. 

Reder’s sculpture comprises solidly 
modeled figures intricately related in 
fully sustained rhythmic harmony. Play- 
ing Birds—with pendent wing tips en- 
livening the design, but not impairing 
its basic solidity—typifies the technical 
resource that animates many of Reder’s 
pieces. (Borgenicht, to Nov. 29.)—M. B. 


STEPHEN ETNIER: Etnier’s new paint- 
ings may be divided into two groups. 
The first group consists of serene, im- 





Scurac: Brilliance in the Sky 


maculately painted coastal landscapes, 
filled with silvery light and curiously 
detached in feeling—like scenes reflect- 
ed in a mirror. Among these, Summer 
Snow and Shore Road are especially 
successful—cool, atmospheric paintings, 
quietly lyrical in spirit. 

The paintings in the second group 
are harder, more dramatically lit. These 
are West Indian subjects—sketchily 
handled night scenes, and a stark, spa- 
cious, rather schematic Prison Quarry. 

The exhibition also includes a few 
outdoor still-lifes—a heap of shells and 
pebbles, a bird’s nest, a weathered beach 
marker—and here textures are as im- 
portant as light. (Milch, to Dec. 6.) 

—J.F. 


NORMAN LEWIS: Though self-taught, 
this New Yorker is a sophisticated and 
tasteful painter, In a fourth show, he 
presents abstractions based on natural 
phenomena or heavy industry. Loosely 


geometric forms—in line and dry brush 
areas—emerge from light backgrounds, 
catching the feeling rather than the 
visual aspects of the subjects. 

In Industrial Night the glow of fur- 
naces makes a fairyland of dancing 
shapes. In Celestial Navigation and 
Arctic Night the great scale of the 
northern earth is communicated by a 
cold formality of composition. 

This first exhibition presented in the 
gallery’s new quarters gives an impres- 
sion of knowing, yet experimental ma- 
turity. (Willard, to Nov. 29.)—C.R. 


BORIS SOLOTAREFF: The recent re- 
covery of early paintings from this art- 
ist’s Paris studio has made possible this 
exhibition of work dating from 1914 to 
1920. Too young to have been directly 
associated with the founders of German 
expressionism, Solotareff nevertheless 
studied in Munich and this work has a 
strong flavor of German expressionism. 
The 24 paintings are well worth a trip 
to the gallery. 

While sometimes slight in subject, 
they have a freshness and efficacy lack- 
ing in much of today’s abstract art. 
(Barzansky, to Nov. 24.)—C.R. 


ERLE LORAN: A palette of warm col- 
ors—selected with intuitive taste and 
restraint — gives Loran’s recent paint- 
ings a sustained lyric overtone. 

These abstract paintings are based.on 
natural phenomena — nebulae, fluores- 
cent rocks, beach forms, sea depths and 
crystalline masses. And all of them 
shimmer with Pacific color and light. 
Thus, in Petrology, Loran masses sal- 
mon-pink layers of desert rock on a 
deep-valued ground, varying surfaces 
with stippled suggestions of natural 
caves, hidden wellsprings and luminous 
rock deposits. 

Loran’s impressive knowledge of the 
painter’s devices, and his discreet appli- 
cation of that knowledge to what is es- 
sentially an expressionist mode of paint- 
ing, mark this work—the work of a ma- 
ture artist. (Viviano, to Nov. 29.) 

—D. A. 


ALLIED ARTISTS ANNUAL: The 39th 
Annual of the Allied Artists of America 
includes some 200 paintings and water- 
colors, and 30 sculptures. 


In an oil section that is by and large 
conservative, portraits, flower paintings, 
and detailed landscapes predominate. 
There are excellent examples of this 
type of realism by Edmund Oppenheim, 
John Wheat, Nan Greacen, Thomas 
Yerxa, and Morton Roberts, while Dor- 
othy Ochtman’s sea still-life and Loring 
Coleman’s Broken House are outstand- 
ing. In a tentatively abstract vein, there 
are paintings by Charlotte Lermont, 
Harry Mathes and Patricia Tucker, 
while perhaps a dozen tend toward ex- 
pressionism. On the whole, however, 
the oils lack excitement. 


Technical competence in the water- 
cclor section is considerably higher. 
Work by many well known watercolor- 
ists is shown, and while the keynote is 
still realism, one finds brilliance of exe- 
cution in papers by such men as Ed- 
ward Betts, Jerri Ricci, Herb Olsen and 
Chen-Chi. 
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Most of the sculptures are small and 
realistic; few are outstanding. There is 
considerable power and feeling, how- 
ever, in religious works such as Theo- 
dore Barbarossa’s Crucifixion and Rob- 
ert Bros’ Virgin and Child, and in sensi- 
tive portrait heads by Elizabeth Gor- 
don, Gino Podmimani, and Eleanor 
Mellon. For a complete list of prize- 
winners see page 28. (National Acad- 
emy, to Nov. 23.)—C.R. 


HENRY KOERNER: A large allegori- 
cal painting—a framework of small pan- 
els, the whole more than seven feet 
square—is the piéce de résistance of this 
exhibition of paintings, watercolors and 
drawings. Titled Winter Journey, the 
allegory records the sights of a cross- 
country bus trip, each sight occupying 
a separate panel, each panel a vivid 
rendering of an experience or an obser- 
vation. The central panel, showing a 
kneeling figure with bowed head, sym- 
bolizes the disillusionment of the quest. 
Skillful brushwork, sound modeling of 
forms, coérdination of muscular move- 
ment—these are impressive throughout. 

Koerner’s watercolors — particularly 
his grim mining scenes—are apposite in 
palette. Needless to say, his drawings— 
with their rush of nervous line, their 
elimination of detail—comprise an im- 
portant show in themselves. (Midtown, 
to Nov. 29.)—M. B. 


LEO QUANCHI: Evocative black forms, 
large in scale, strong in impact, geo- 
metrically simplified—these characterize 
Quanchi's latest paintings. Silhouetted 
against a glowing sky of orange or 
white, these shapes recall the mystery 
of primitive ritual. In World Poem No. 
1 and Jagged Essays forms are poised 
in the space of a great plain, and their 
eerie color induces an almost surreal 
quality that is characteristic of other 
paintings here. In Dual Configuration 
triangular shapes double as unworldly 
human heads. 


Skillful and mature in concept and 
execution, marked by sensitive taste, 
this work does credit to the veteran 
painter. (Salpeter, to Nov. 22.)—C.R. 


GORDON GRANT: Among many water- 
color views of harbor towns in this 
exhibition, Grant shows several impres- 
sionist paintings which capture particu- 
larly well that silence which falls with 
evening over protected waters. His spe- 
cific sensitivity to light phenomena is 
revealed in The Rising Mist and Tran- 
quility, both painted in delicate mauve 
washes. Other views of clipper ships, 
pilot houses, fishing skiffs and wharves 
are more conventional in conception 
and execution. (Grand Central, to Nov. 
22.)—D. A. 


GRAPHIC BRITAIN: England’s prox- 
imity to the continent may account for 
the large number of color lithographs 
in this exhibition of graphic art by 
more than 20 prominent English art- 
ists. Apparently the younger genera- 
tion has been watching French lithog- 
raphers—witness Ceri Richards’ Ma- 
tisse-like, flatly patterned prints. Com- 
pared with American lithographers, 
these English artists demonstrate bold 
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use of color stones and skillful printing 
techniques. But they are not concep- 
tually inventive. 

Among the more creative pieces, one 
can single out Graham Sutherland’s 
Articulated Forms with its personal 
(though not very pleasant) use of 
brash pinks, and Prunella Clough’s 
delicately textured lithos in dilute color. 
Robert MacBryde uses large stones, 
carefully varying stippled textures and 
subdued color. Geoffrey Clark shows 
an etching—one of the best prints in 
the show—which projects undersea sym- 
bols resembling planaria on an aqueous 
ground. The only two abstractions, by 
Edouardo Paolozzi and Robert Adams, 
are tasteful, airy, and of surprisingly 
high quality. 

A small group of paintings by Ben 
Nicholson, top prize winner of the Pitts- 
burgh International, is included, as are 
prints by John Piper, Humphrey Spen- 
der, Michael Ayrton, Keith Vaughan, 
Jankel Adler, John Minton and Henry 
Moore. (The Contemporaries, to Nov. 
30.)—D. A. 


LILY SHUFF: A former student of Mor- 
ris Kantor and Jerry Farnsworth, Lily 
Shuff exhibits expressionist landscape 
and still-life compositions—some with 
figures—painted in dark smoldering col- 
ors. Pigment is thickly applied in these 
paintings, and surfaces are scumbled, 
scored and curiously leathery at times. 

Some of Miss Shuff’s paintings have 
a brooding, visionary quality, but these 
are less successful than her more archi- 
tectonic compositions such as Undula- 
tion, with its rolling crust-of-the-earth 
rhythms, and the powerfully segmented 
Harbor, Dieppe. (Van Diemen-Lilien- 
feld, to Dec. 1.)—J.F. 


MIRON SIMA: An Israeli, Sima went 
to Jerusalem in 1933, was one of the 
founders of the School of Painting and 
Sculpture there, and is a leader today 
in the Jerusalem Society of Artists. 
In this exhibition, sponsored by Israel’s 
consulate general, Sima exhibits several 
large expressionist canvases and a group 
of gouaches depicting Jerusalem home 
interiors and landscapes. 

Sima’s Visit of Condolence, an oil 
rendered in black and grays and high- 
lighted with ghostly white, resembles 
the closed interiors, heavy with human 
tragedy, painted by Edvard Munch. 
Sima’s gouaches are more conventional 
—placid views of Safed, Rahavia, and 
Jerusalem. (Heller, to Nov. 29.)—D. A. 


NATALIE HAYS HAMMOND: The 
tomb of Rachel at Bethlehem, a porch 
at Chartres, or a Japanese tear bottle 
furnish subject matter for these two 
dozen small pencil and watercolor paint- 
ings. One finds here some of the strange 
quality of old prints, a suggestion of 
Gothic romanticism. Meticulous in de- 
tail, subdued in color the work evokes 
a mood of dream-like unworldliness. The 
artist has had a number of New York 
exhibitions, including one of needle- 
points, (Hewitt, to Nov. 22.)—C.R. 


GARRETT, KRAUSKOPF, VYTLACIL: 
Emphasis on the lyric, the sensuous, re- 
lates this trio of expressionist painters. 

Adams Garrett’s inner eye is filled 


with images. He sees strange horses— 
mutations which lie somewhere between 
Franz Marc circus horses and American 
vaudeville two-man horses. And he sees 
scrawny birds dreamily emerging from 
their shells. Sulphuric yellows and royal 
blues, scumbled over surfaces, bind these 
disparate images. 

Bruno Krauskopf’s nudes are sensu- 
ous characterizations—a young, restive 
model painted in sweeping diagonal 
strokes; a mature reposing woman 
rendered in warm Gauguinish color. 
Gouaches on sunset-sunrise themes and 
a large oil landscape reveal Krauskopf’s 
ability to abstract nature’s dynamic fac- 
tors—both in color and form, 

This year Vaclav Vytlacil has concen- 
trated on translating a multitude of 
sensitive nature perceptions into mixed- 
media studies. With extraordinary fa- 
cility, Vytlacil renders heaving move- 
ment, shifting perspectives, eye-filling 
panoramas. Gouache and crayon are his 
main tools, and with them he tells of 
pine trees spearing the sky, plunging 
hills, hidden springs, sun-woven saplings 
and winter lakes. (Feigl, to Nov. 29.) 

—D. A. 
CHI KWAN CHEN: An artist and archi- 
tect trained in China and now working 
with Gropius in Boston, Chi Kwan Chen 
shows wash drawings and mobiles. In 
his work East and West meet in de- 
lectable agreement, despite Kipling. Ex- 
quisite calligraphy (held by the Chinese 
to be a highly developed abstract art) 
and traditional animal, plant and land- 
scape subjects are one side of the medal; 
on the other is a marked freedom of 
brushing, a use of textures, and even a 
hint of Western perspective. 

Chi Kwan Chen’s mobiles are exquisite 
in their play of delicate motion. Made 
of metal painted red, controlled by a 
pendulum, they represent outlines of 
fish gracefully revolving in rhythmic 
patterns. The figures of these mobiles 
are small—and sometimes tiny—so that 
their undulations are like phrases of 
delicate melody. (Weyhe, to Dec. 3.) 

—M. B. 


PATRICIA FLECK-MITZMAN: Work- 
ing largely in the black-and-white illus- 
tration tradition, Miss Fleck-Mitzman 
creates linear woodcut images of troll- 
like adults and dancing children. Occa- 
sionally, as in her bold representation 
of two young-old girls pulling at a 
cat’s cradle, her black-white effects 
suggest German expressionist prints. 
Miss Fleck-Mitzman reveals a strong 
sense of contrast between the white of 
a page and printed forms. This show 
marks the debut of the artist and the 
gallery. (4th Street Print Shop, to 
Nov. 29.)—D. A. 


JEANNE MILES: The line established 
by Mondrian and his associates has its 
strict adherents and its deviationists. 
Jeanne Miles is one of the latter. But 
though Miss Miles is no purist, she does 
not subvert de Stijl—she boldly adapts 
its language to her own requirements. 
These are romantic, lyrical and per- 
cussively rhythmic. 

In several of Miss Miles’ composi- 
tions, the picture plane is subdivided 
(like a tract of farmland) into rect- 
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angles of subdued tertiary color. Against 
these backgrounds, little squares and 
bars of black, white and grey are clus- 
tered in widely spaced colonies. Other, 
more patterned compositions are closer 
to Stuart Davis than to Mondrian. But 
in her most original painting she suc- 
cessfully blends qualities of Mondrian 
and Clyfford Still. A few tiny patches 
of misty yellow, a few white squares 
on a vast expanse of black—it is per- 
haps a painter’s poem to the city at 
night. (Parsons, to Nov. 22.)—J.F. 


ROBERT LELAND KILEY: Refreshing 
full-valued color and large bold forms 
distinguish the serigraphs of this young 
Texan. Kiley has broken away from 
the small format silk-screen print, and 
has established a plastic style which 
distinctly relates to the best French 
decorative lithography. He composes 
abstractly, using color-forms which 
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LA GRANGE: “Verily, I say unto you.” 


read back from the picture-plane in 
simple, coherent progressions. Occasion- 
ally, a subtly textured ground or an 
outline softened with delicate shading 
introduces a lyric note. (Serigraph, to 
Nov. 24.)—D. A. 


SACHA MOLDOVAN: Russian-born and 
Paris-trained, Moldovan, now in his 50s, 
is holding his first U.S. exhibition, 
though he has shown widely in Paris. 
These canvases date from 1925 to the 
present. All are in tapestry-like color 
and pattern. Streets of Paris and the 
suburbs, countryside picnics, an open 
air dance, or romantically flavored in- 
teriors are the subjects. Somewhat rem- 
iniscent of Soutine, painted in rich im- 
pasto, the canvases reveal maturity and 
individuality. (Hartert, to Nov. 30.) 
—C.R. 


BABCOCK GROUP: In a_ showing 
Staged by the gallery’s contemporary 
artists, Sol Wilson continues to sustain 
patterns of light and color in sound 
armature of design. A non-objective, 
Low Tide by Leo Manso, shows a beat- 
ing struggle of directions in muted 
color. George Ratkai’s Musical Family 
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has a rhythmic continuity, its spirited 
arrangement of figures effecting a cre- 
scendo movement. Charles Sibley dis- 
plays a new command of spatial design 
enhanced by cool, carefully related 
hues. Martin Friedman’s semi-abstract 
Colorful Sails shows a sharp impinge- 
ment of triangular forms under an all- 
over radiance, low notes being struck 
out by little flashes of brilliant color. 
Other artists contributing commend- 
able paintings to the exhibition are 
Jean Liberté, John Costigan, Elliot Orr, 
Samuel Brecher and Harold Weston. 
(Babcock, to Nov. 29.)—M. B. 


JACQUES LA GRANGE: This artist, a 
director of the Art Alliance of Altoona, 
is showing a group of paintings, several 
being based on religious themes ex- 
pressed both forcibly and reverently. In 
“Verily, I say unto you,” Christ’s power 
is symbolized by the exaggeration of 


“a 


His figure in, comparison with the 
thronging multitude below Him, but His 
power is mitigated by the intense com- 
passion of His face. 

Form and color pattern are admirably 
adjusted in several still-lifes shown, 
particularly Red, Crystal and Green. 
Here the play of hues and contrast of 
substances is finely realized. (Wellons, 
Nov. 17-29.)—M. B. 


ANDREW WYETH: Wyeth’s watercol- 
ors and temperas are stamped by poetic 
realism. He escapes from naturalism by 
transmuting his subjects through the 
alembic of his personal vision into sensi- 
tive interpretations of essential charac- 
ter. His watercolor landscapes have a 
tremulous beauty of intermingled light 
and color planes. His limpid brushwork 
not only achieves remarkable degrees of 
luminosity and shadow, but also gives 
substance to rocks, waters and pebbled 
sands. Reticent color gives his painting 
subtlety, but under neutral tones a 
latent variety of hues surprisingly as- 
serts itself. 

A tempera, Miss Olson, confirms 
Wyeth’s gift for portraiture with its fine 








observation of objective fact, the bulk 
and mass of the silhouetted head, the 
rugose hair and wrinkled skin. Yet the 
record of these literal facts contributes 
to a poignant characterization. The in- 
ner life of the woman, her isolation and 
loneliness are clearly revealed in a com- 
plexity and subtlety of perception. 

It is good to see a drawing included in 
the show, for Wyeth’s crisp unfaltering 
line and his intelligent concentration on 
salient characteristics of his subject are 
bases of all his work. (Macbeth, to Nov. 
29.)—M. B. 


EMILY LOWE AWARD: Ten paintings 
by young Americans, award winners in 
the fourth annual Joe and Emily Lowe 
Foundation competition, make a good 
show. Almost all tend toward abstrac- 
tion; all are tasteful and capable. Style 
ranges between Robert La Hotan’s 
somewhat realistic, quiet Flower Show 
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to George Ortman’s highly abstract 
Local Figures Impressed. Richard Kool- 
conian’s Gold Fish is Matisse-like in 
pattern. Others work in styles of varied 
individuality. 

Five purchase awards totaling $2,000 
were shared by Richard Bove, Gaylord 
Flory, La Hotan, Koolconian, and 
Jerome Burns. Honorable mentions of 
$100 each went to Josef Head, Roger 
Jorgensen, Vincent Malta, and Ortman. 
(Eggleston, to Nov. 29.)—C. R. 


NAROTZKY, HOENER & NEVILLE: 
Patterned, strongly colored composi- 
tions based on bottle, animal, and land- 
scape forms are shown by Arthur Hoe- 
ner in this group of paintings by three 
young artists. Ray Neville’s canvases 
are basically realistic, dark renderings 
of town, driftwood, and roller coaster, 
compentently executed. 

Star of the show, however, is Nor- 
man Narotzky. His eight canvases— 
abstractions based on sea and land— 
effectively and tastefully combine ele- 
ments of shape, color, and design. 
Monochromatic impressions in bright 
blues, greens, or yellows, they are 
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handled in a flowing, loose technique. 
Although Narotzky’s touch is light, his 
forms are solid. His is a talent that 
promises a bright future. (Creative, 
Nov. 17-29.)—C. R. 


GLADYS W. BACHRACH: These 15 oils 
and a selection of drawings are repre- 
sentative of Mrs. Bachrach’s work since 
her last exhibition in ’47. The drawings, 
small black-and-whites often heightened 
by touches of color, are simple and 
straightforward compositions of land- 
scape or figure. They have a feminine 
—sometimes naive—quality, a quality 
emphasized by distortion of feature and 
minimal modeling. 

The artist is less at home in the 
heavier medium of oil, although her 
approach here is similar. Color is ob- 
scure—almost absent. All these can- 
vases depict an intimate, personal 
world inhabited by 4 solitary indiv- 
idual. (A.F.I., to Nov. 30.)—C.R. 


LODEWYK BRUCKMAN: Bruckman is 
a remarkable technician of the trompe 
Voeil school. His peaches and grapes 
look real enough to pick up, but not 
real enough to eat—too waxy for that. 
Several of his paintings are allegorical 
in the magic realist style—incongruous- 
ly combining ribbons, feathers and eggs, 
chicken coop wire, mask and snake. 
But Seaweed Fantasy, an arrangement 
of claws and dried seaweed—crisp 
spiky objects glistening in an eerie 
light—is less tricky and more poetic. 
(Grand Central, Vanderbilt, to Nov. 
22.)—J. F. 


ALICE C. BEVIN: Portraits and land- 
scapes in a realistic vein, of European 
countryside or costumed figures, are 
shown in a large exhibition by this 
much-traveled artist. While her por- 
traits are developed in detail, Miss 
Bevin’s views of the French country- 
side (such as Bougival) are impression- 
ist in manner, In figure compositions of 
Brittany fishermen quaintness of cos- 
tume is stressed. In others, however, 
notably Mme. Quittic at her Window 
and Brittany Widow, strong characteri- 
zation is achieved with excellent paint- 
ing. (Newton, to Nov. 24.)—C.R. 


GORDON AYMAR: Eighteen small wa- 
tercolors, predominately of children, 
comprise this first survey of Aymar’s 
work as a portraitist. A distinguished 
art director, he has executed these as 
commissions during recent years. Me- 
ticulous in detail and rather soft in 
form, these portraits are built around 
strongly patterned figures, with land- 
scape backgrounds or tokens of the sit- 
ters’ activities and interests introduced 
unobtrusively. The figures themselves 
have a wistful appeal. (Portraits, Inc., 
Nov. 18-Dec. 1.)—C.R, 


ZAO WOU-KI: A young Chinese artist 
residing in Paris since 1948, Zao Wou- 
Ki is best known in this country for 
his prints. These were shown earlier 
this year at the Cincinnati Biennial of 
Color Lithography and in Life maga- 
zine where thev attracted nation-wide 
interest. Zao V/ou-Ki’s present exhibi- 
tion of oils—h’s first in the U. S.— 
should arouse equal interest. 
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Romantically hallucinatory, these 
paintings derive in style from Chinese 
watercolors on the one hand and— 
sometimes too directly—from Paul Klee 
on the other. Line and color are not 
fused in this art. Each preserves its 
identity, interacting with the other as 
male and female elements. Color is 
shimmering, translucent, a luminous 
wasteland inhabited by ghost images— 
fish, flowers and sailing ships finely out- 
lined in black. Line drifts across the 
canvas as lightly and erratically as 
straws on a pond. (Cadby-Birch, to 
Dec. 6.)—J. F. 


GARO ANTREASIAN: Decorative tonal 
harmonies distinguish this small group 
of lithographs. Most effective prints in 
the show are still-lifes—a red-hued 
bouquet of flowers overprinted in close- 
ly related soft tones, and a flat, strongly 
designed symbol of a fish. (Esther 
Gentle, to Nov. 16.)—D. A. 


LUDWIG SANDER: In his first New 
York show, Sander offers 20 abstractly 
patterned paintings—paintings in which 
no trace of subject remains. Subject, 
however, is sometimes indicated by title. 
Thus Walk in the Woods suggests leafy 
greenness, and Heliopolis communicates 
golden sunlight. In most of these can- 
vases, color and value are limited to 
the upper ranges, and the results, there- 
fore, lack strengthening contrast or 
accent. (Hacker, to Nov. 29.)—C.R. 


ANNE COLE PHILLIPS: An arresting 
combination of sensibility and vehe- 
ment expression is found in these oils 
and pastels. In her figure pieces, the 
artist frequently builds up forms sol- 
idly with touches of impasto, adding un- 
expected emphasis to her definitions 
with slashing brush strokes. Her de- 
light in strong color notes is evidenced 
in the brilliant hues of Pineapple Fac- 
tory. In the portrait, Mourra, the coral 
of the background is repeated in the 
face, while the hat provides a sharp 
contrast of crimson. (Schaeffer, to Nov. 
20.)—M. B. 


ARTHUR KAUFMANN: Verbally an 
assertive proponent of realism in paint- 
ing, Kaufmann wavers between roman- 
tic expressionism and poster-type rep- 
resentation in his own work. Surpris- 
ingly uneven, he nonetheless proves 
himself a capable painter in several 
works. Among these are a recent studio 
still-life, painted in vivid clear color 
and composed in broad vertical planes; 
an early romantic allegory, Life is a 
Short Dream, with shades of George 
Grosz’ approach to characterization; 
and a fiery portrait of New York dealer 
Curt Valentin. (New School, to Nov. 
24.)—D. A. 


NAT WERNER: Some 30 sculptures in 
balsa, decorative hardwoods, stone, and 
bronze comprise this veteran sculptor’s 
exhibition of recent work. Most inter- 
esting in material are the balsa abstrac- 
tions, Carved from single blocks formed 
by lamination, they are light in tone 
and texture. A dilute lacquer finish 
hardens and preserves the soft wood. 
Faith, Hope, and/or Charity is six feet 
high, but weighs only 30 pounds. 


The large wooden pieces are carved 
in broad, simple forms that retain only 
a vestige of subject. Some suggest the 
human figure, though similar forms ap- 
pear in abstract themes such as Con- 
quistador and Hollow Victory. Stone 
pieces in rose alabaster or marble are 
also abstract. But Sulamith, a symbolic 
textured head, realistically conveys its 
Old Testament theme. 

It is an impressive and diversified 
show by a mature talent. (A.C.A., to 
Nov. 29.)—C. R. 


EDWARD L. TURNER: A professional 
weirman (fisher of herring), Edward 
L. Turner spends winter months in his 
rockbound Maine village recording life 
around him in large, somber watercol- 
ors. This young artist succeeds in syn- 
thesizing art and life; valid experience 
is powerfully present in his work. One 
feels the impact of his personal battle 
with elemental forces in his views of 
mammoth grey rocks, pitching sea, ice- 
laden trawlers, fog-veiled skiffs. Aside 
from their authoritative reportorial 
value, these watercolors are outstand- 
ing technically, unerringly balancing 
paper white and low-keyed color. (Ken- 
nedy, to Nov. 22.)—D. A. 


LEO AMINO: Known for his experi- 
ments in plastics, Amino now shows 
some 30 new sculptures in this medium, 
plus a number of woodcarvings. 

In molded plastic, Amino achieves 
beautiful effects of color and contrasts 
of texture. The clear or colored ma- 
terial is cast in abstract shapes, with 
wood, wire, colored dyes—even phos- 
phorescent paint—imprisoned within the 
plastic form to add to the decorative ef- 
fect. The concept is one of defining or 
enclosing space. 

Many of Amino’s wooden pieces are 
reminiscent of Noguchi. Constructed of 
polished joined slabs of mahogany, they 
attain a tenuous airiness. (Sculpture 
Center, to Nov. 21.)—C. R. 


CURRIER & IVES: Reporter “par ex- 
cellence,” the firm of Currier & Ives 
documented American mid-19th-century 
life from coast to coast in innumerable 
series of lithographs. In this exhibition 
—comprising mostly large folio prints 
—a number of major “successes” are 
on view. Subjects formerly in popular 
demand included sports (exemplified 
here in prints of trotting races and 
duck hunting), phases of community 
life (such as the Life of the Fireman 
series), and views of regional living (in 
the country, the pioneer West, and the 
city). 

Where the firm worked large, finely 
grained stones and employed creative 
artists to hand-color black and white 
lithos, one finds a surprisingly high es- 
thetic quality. (Kennedy, to Nov. 23.) 

—D. A. 


HANS JAENISCH: This Berlin painter 
has recently started to make metal 
sculptures— miniature linear ara- 
besques, simply designed to suggest 
natural figures. A standing mother and 
child curving graciously on a vertical 
axis; a patinaed bronze symbol of a 
steer, its decorative simplicity rem- 
iniscent of Scythian pieces; a pelican 
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delicately curving in on itself—are all 
scaled to the human hand and designed 
for the intimacy of a living-room. 

Jaenisch’s paintings are more experi- 
mental. In a group of oils—painted on 
grounds built up almost to high relief 
with plaster — Jaenisch arranges sym- 
bols in rectilinear compartments.. Am- 
biguous, these symbols could be human 
torsos, guitars, fish or ancient fertility 
signs. Color ranges in tone from ashy 
gray to stained-glass brilliance. 

Jaenisch’s watercolors, while handled 
dexterously, seem more derivative, com- 
bining Klee’s picture patterning with 
Feininger’s luminosity and Matta’s ani- 
mal-machine symbolism. (Kleemann, to 
Nov, 29.)—D. A. 


CHARLES DOUGLAS: Influenced by 
African art, Douglas paints schematic 
flat figures on solid backgrounds. Dour 
and glowering, personages in his paint- 
ings are pursued by theatrical witch 
doctors, haunted by totemic symbols, Oc- 
casionally the artist rings in a Kleeish 
note, as in his Mother Is Not Feeling 
Well Today—but even here this young 
painter’s originality is sensed. (Contem- 
porary Arts, to Nov. 28.)—D. A. 


ANTHONY TERENZIO: Good feeling 
for color and design, and good tech- 
nique in paint quality is demonstrated 
by Terenzio in his second show. His 15 
paintings are somewhat reminiscent of 
Bonnard in color and subject, though 
more abstract in pattern. Interiors, 
plants and flowers, a summer night or 
a seaport are rendered here in ranges 
of reds and oranges. Among the best 
canvases shown are Awakening and I 
Go to This Window, both poetic and 
appealing. (Creative, to Nov. 22.)—C. R. 


ERNESTINE BETSBERG: Aspects of 
daily life, from dancing class and fruit 
market to kitchen table, seen in a fresh 
and rather feminine way, make an ap- 
pealing show by this Chicago-trained 
painter, While she works in carefully 
chosen architectonic pattern, her treat- 
ment is personal and individual and 
bears little relationship to that of her 
husband Arthur Osver, 


BETSBERG: The Big Stand 
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Miss Betsberg’s color is essentially 
realistic, tastefully gay, and close in 
harmony, particularly in a canvas like 
Fish Market. The delicate tones of 
shrimp or kitchen still-life, of fruit 
pushcart or intimate nude, are thinly 
brushed over large surfaces for pat- 
terned contrast. Figures included in 
the large compositions are perhaps 
weak, particularly when compared with 
the small still-life Rhubarb where ab- 
stract pattern predominates. (Grand 
Central Moderns, to Nov. 29.)—C. R. 


JOHN LAVALLE: In a _ show titled 
“Reconnaissance and Review,” Lavalle 
contrasts the perpetual snows of the 
Lebanese mountains to the glowing 
warmth of North African springtime, 
the shimmer of Venice to the drab 
dampness of Istanbul. These 47 water- 
colors are appealing illustrations of the 
picturesque Mediterranean region, exe- 
cuted in a rather loose technique while 
maintaining fidelity to subject.—(Ferar- 
gil, to Nov. 22.)—C.R. 


STANLEY CRANE: Like his co-exhibi- 
tor, Lodewyk Bruckman, Crane paints 
with microscopic exactness. Being less 
fantastical than Bruckman, he is closer 
to the 17th-century Dutch. Notions is an 
arrangement of dressmaker’s _ tools. 
Other still-lifes are mantel and table- 
top subjects bathed in soft, clear light. 
Crane also shows spacious, airy, late- 
afternoon landscapes—paintings in the 
tradition of the Hudson River school. 
(Grand Central, Vanderbilt, to Nov. 
29.) —J. F. 


JOHN SENNHAUSER: This veteran 
Swiss-born abstractionist, in his first 
show in two years, presents 18 recent 
watercolors in groups called Emotives, 
Improvisations and Transparencies. 

The Emotives are built of geometric 
forms, crystalline facets. In them, color 
is pushed to the limit of contrast— 
orange being coupled with fuscia, or 
red matched with blue and black. Color 
is predominent in wash and pen draw- 
ings, too. Here accidental results of 
wet-watercolor wash are utilized and 
pen line is added to develop contour 
forms. Results suggest strata in beau- 
tiful marble or agate. 

Three Transparencies shown are in 
the artist’s earlier idiom of exactly de- 
lineated upright line-shapes. 

It is in his four Improvisations that 
Sennhauser attains a genuinely orig- 
inal expression. Light color, applied in 
broken brushwork, is overlaid with the 
same cross-hatching in black. to develop 
splintery forms that weave in evocative 
motion. (Artists, to Nov. 27.)—C. R. 


ALFRED MAURER: Landscapes, still- 
lifes and portraits comprising this ex- 
hibition are mostly from the artist’s 
fauve period. Maurer, one of the first 
Americans in Paris to respond to new 
ideas, deserves credit for pioneering— 
but he was a most uneven painter. 

In the present exhibition only four 
paintings convincingly exemplify the 
fauve spirit and technique. In Land- 
scape (1907) heavy broken lines of 
bright color adjoin masses of dark. In 
Head a woman’s features are outlined 








Maurer: Head 


in dark green and this, her fixed gaze 
and the intense pink of her cheek make 
it a vivid, forceful work. Still-Life with 
Tureen and Woman with Hat are solid- 
ly painted in colors which have a raw, 
even barbaric force. 

But Maurer seldom shows such con- 
viction. Generally he is rough rather 
than bold, and his work has a harsh, 
unfinished look—a lack of art—rarely 
found in the wildest paintings of Ma- 
tisse and Vlaminck. (Bertha Schaefer, 
to Nov. 22.)—J. F. 


MORRIS, CAJORI, SLIVKA: Two paint- 
ers, Kyle Morris and Charles Cajori, 
and sculptor David Slivka offer vivid 
stylistic contrasts in this exhibition. 
Cajori’s canvases reveal an Apollonian 
impetus—bright warm colors, sweeping 
abandon, and sensuous love of surface. 
Morris, at the other end of the scale, 
is a peintre lunaire who uses soft slate- 
colored grounds and vague, flat shapes 
sometimes suggesting Northern lights, 
sometimes mythical caves. 

David Slivka’s sculptures are done 
chiefly in the lost wax method. Sliv- 
ka’s image of male-female plant life 
(a slender vertical sculpture) and his 
complex Stable Little Monster are dis- 
tinguished miniatures. (Tanager, to 
Nov. 30.)—D. A. 


KOTTLER GROUP: Most of these art- 
ists are in their 20’s and still in forma- 
tive stages. The most advanced, Leonard 
Brenner, shows two cubist studies, 
Cathedral and Two Figures, painted in 
cool tones and carefully raiionalized 
planes. A small gouache, Pieta by Olga 
Kitt, is an original variation on an old 
theme. Others showing here include 
Phillip Drapkin, an expressionist; Bet- 
tina Brendel, working in the neo-plastic 
vein; Romeo Tabuena, who offers deli- 
cately stylized images of his Phillipine 
homeland; Albert Salomone, and Robert 
O’Dell. (Kottler, to Nov. 16.)—D. A. 


GEORGES FAUTRIER: A controversial 
figure in Paris, championed by André 
Malraux, Fautrier makes his New York 
solo debut with two concurrent exhibi- 
tions. One of these (at the Iolas Gal- 

[Continued on page 23] 
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BOOKS 


Architectural Sampler 


“Roots of Contemporary American 
Architecture,’ edited by Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Reinhold. 454 pp. $7.00. 


In “Roots of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Architecture” Lewis Mumford has 
made a sampling of 100 years of archi- 
tectural writing by 30-odd critics and 
practitioners. The book deals with every 
imaginable phase of the development 
of our native modern styles. The selec- 
tions embrace precept and practice— 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s inspired invec- 
tive and ferro-concrete pioneer W. A. 
Starrett’s exact, technical documenta- 
tion of the evolution of the skyscraper. 
Sandwiched between are such delightful 
irrelevancies as Henry Thoreau’s re- 
flections on  shelter—the primitive’s 
plea for simple living—and a number 
of rather esoteric selections that might 
be gathered together under the head- 
ing, A Mystique of the Home. Mum- 
ford’s emphasis in the title would 
clearly be on the word “roots.” 

His introduction puts him squarely 
on the side of the grass-roots “region- 
alists” and is a ringing indictment of 
our cities. However sound the editor’s 
bias for ruralism and wholesome crafts- 
manship, as a result of his bias too 
many of his selections are on the level 
of pious homilies in a William Morris 
vein, and too few come to grips with 
the challenge of modern urban con- 
struction, except as past history or 
failed opportunity. Mumford, for exam- 
ple, seems to scant the significance of 
“The International Style,” which is 
dealt with rather summarily in one 
essay, the classic collaboration on the 
subject by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., 
and Philip Johnson. With all that, the 
book is substantial and edifying and 
otherwise historically just, including a 
full account of the Chicago School, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and the central 
events of recent architectural history. 

Arranged chronologically, authorita- 
tive statements on architectural theory 
begin with sculptor Horatio Green- 
ough’s “form follows function” (1853) 
which anticipated Louis Sullivan by 40 
years, and end with Matthew Nowicki’s 
modification of the phrase in 1949 to 
“form follows form.” In his closing 
essay, Nowicki, the U.N.’s Polish archi- 
tect, also closes out the history of pure 
“functionalism” and the _ doctrinaire, 
stereotype “modern” of The Interna- 
tional Style—if Wright’s example and 
prophecy hadn’t done so already. A 
dedicated cosmopolitan, Nowicki still 
leaves room for Mumford’s regional 
modifications and generally broadens 
the base of a possible humanistic archi- 
tecture. 


Despite Mumford’s worthy affirma- 
tions, building the New Jerusalem in 
American architecture is still more 


wish than fulfillment. The best indica- 
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tions of the difficulties involved are elo- 
quently expressed by a 19th-century 
architect, Calvert Vaux, and a 20th- 
century critic, Montgomery Schuyler— 
Mumford’s two best discoveries. 


Vaux plumps for a clean-limbed and 
indigenous architecture of democracy, 
grandiose and inspiring. But, in a cu- 
rious anticipation of the modern Flight 
from Magnificence, he warns that “Re- 
publican” art may take the form of 
squeamish austerities, so long as “the 
fine arts in America are considered by 
the bulk of the population as pomps 
and vanities.” He is equally dismayed 
by the prospect of the business man as 
patron in a society where ‘“money- 
making and not money-made command 
respect.” Vaux foresaw the vulgar 
showiness of what Schuyler later calls 
“commercial palaces” in his scathing 
account of pre-Sullivan Chicago office 
buildings. But even the sceptical Schuy- 
ler reaffirms Vaux’s—and incidentally 
Mumford’s—basic idealism. Citing a 
foreigner’s impression of his first sky- 
scraper, he predicts “a new kind of 
art, an art of democracy, made by the 
crowd and for the crowd, an art of 
science in which the certainty of nat- 
ural laws gives to audacities [which 
are] in appearance most unbridled, the 
tranquility of geometric figures.” 


—SaM HUNTER.* 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PORTRAITS AND MINIATURES BY CHARLES 
WILLSON PEALE, by Charles Coleman 
Sellers. (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, $5.) Peale’s 
extensive portraiture in reproduction, 
along with a comprehensive list of 
Peale’s sitters and a bibliography. 


HANDBOOK OF PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, by 
James C. Morehead and James C. 
Morehead, Jr. (Houston: Elsevier 
Press, $6.) A technical treatise on 
three point and two point perspective, 
based on a method developed at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. In- 
cludes numerical tables for finding 
vanishing points. 


AUDUBON’S BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS AND 
OTHER STUDIES, by Alice Ford. (New 
York: Studio Crowell, $5.75.) A group 
ofistudies from a previously unknown 
private collection. Compiled by an 
outstanding Audubon specialist. 


RopIN ScuLpTureEs. (Garden City: Phai- 
don, $4.5.) A picture book with a brief 
biographical introduction and about 
90 reproductions of Rodin sculpture. 


DRAWING ON SCRAPER BoarD, by Edward 
S. Billin. (New York: Pitman, $3.) 
A general introduction to scratch- 
board techniques. 


' *Sam Hunter, formerly art critic for The 


New York Times, recently returned from a 
three-and-a-half-year stay in Europe where 
he was engaged in art research. 
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mentally on navy ships. When he was 
ready to market his line, he found that 
another company had stolen his cup, 
and he had to redesign it, Post-war 
projects have been linen and glassware 
accessories for his dinnerware, coordi- 
nated in color and design and a line of 
furniture, lamps, rugs, upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. This month, Macy’s is 
introducing his latest design, stainless 
steel flatware designed to fit the hand. 

Wright says that each of his designs 
is subjected to literally thousands of ex- 
periments. He has done exhaustive re- 
search on the serving of food, principally 
along: lines of color and texture, and 
on the problem of living in the servant- 
less, small dwelling. In collaboration 
with his wife he published his ideas in 
a book, “Easier Living.” (Simon and 
Schuster, 1951, $2.95.) 

“Designing cannot be done by an indi- 
vidual, the way that easel painting can,” 
he says. “It is a collaboration. Basic 
form is the designer’s, but research into 
materials and finishes, the working 
drawings and models, and the manufac- 
ture, must be done in collaboration. 

“Some art schools have very good 
courses in industrial design today; there 
were none when I started. I would rec- 
ommend them, along with a course in 
business administration. I found that 
I had to waste a great deal of time 
learning about the business end. 

“Esthetically, the big question today 
is what will replace ornament. All of 
us are making the effort, but I feel 
there is no single answer. Texture is 
the main thing so far. I know of one 
man who went so far as to use shaggy 
goat hair for walls. But the modern 
style is still too chic. Designers and con- 
sumers are self-conscious, It the style 
is to be robust, what it needs is to be 
further humanized.” 


Another Whitney Annual 
[Continued from page 7] 


there are always a few magic realist 
and trompe Voeil effects. Here at the 
Whitney John Wilde, Werner Groshans 
and Clarence Brodeur perform their 
whimsical operations with steady hands 
and meticulously selective eyes. Robert 
Vickrey is a fine craftsman too, and his 
painting, Concrete, is not far removed 
from magic realism. 

One of the best paintings in the show 
—best because it is self-consistent, per- 
sonal, keenly felt and excellently painted 
—is straightforwardly realist. This is 
Charles Goeller’s luminous grey and 
golden ocher panorama of the New Jer- 
sey Meadows, glistening under a smoky 
sky. Another New Jersey artist, Adolf 
Konrad, is effectively represented by 
End of Day. This too is a realistically 
handled theme—a melodramatic bird’s 
eye view of a man hurrying across a 
deserted square, away from a group of 
silent, shuttered buildings. Is he trying 
to get home before nightfall, or is he 
leaving the scene of a crime? The paint- 
ing has something of Hopper about it 
and, beneath the surface, something of 
Chirico too. The mood Konrad creates 
in this painting could not be created in 
any other way or in any other medium 
(except perhaps the film), and this, as 
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Erwin Panofsky has observed, is a 
raison d’etre for figurative painting— 
today, as in the past. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 


lery) consists of paintings; the other 
(at Hugo), of “multiple originals’— 
pictures made by the artist’s “secret 
process.” 

The shapes in Fautrier’s paintings 
are bulbous and organic—mushrooming 
shapes identifiable (and identified by 
title) as breasts and heads. Like Du- 
buffet, Fautrier mixes dry pigment and 
sand with a hard drying medium, This 
he applies with a putty knife, floating 
atolls of thick crusty paint on the can- 
vas surface. Fautrier’s color is quite ex- 
quisite, especially in the series of heads 
called Hostages. It is the color of 
weather-stained masonry, of mineral 
deposits left by water seeping over 
stone. 

The “multiple originals” are another 
story—by no means as._ interesting. 
Small pictures, produced in editions of 
300, they resemble his paintings in sub- 
ject and texture. No two are exactly 
alike, linear detail and chroma varying 
from copy to copy. It is hard to say 
what purpose Fautrier’s invention 
serves. Regarded as prints, ‘multiple 
originals” are like inferior trial proofs; 
regarded as paintings, they are like in- 
ferior copies of an original. (Hugo, to 
Nov. 18; Iolas, to Nov. 27.)—J. F. 


IRWIN D. HOFFMAN: In his first 
show since ’45, Hoffman offers some 25 
portraits, most of them recent commis- 
sions. Tending toward formality of pose 
and costume, they are realistic in ap- 
proach but not meticulous in detail. 
These oils are painted with Maroger 
medium, which results in a vitreous 
effect of varnish combined with pig- 
ment. (A.A.A., to Nov. 22.)—C. R. 


MARVIN GLASS: The vigorous pencil 
drawings and darkly smoldering ex- 
pressionist murals comprising this show 
were made to be filmed. Panoramic 
scrolls and close-ups of single figures 
tell the story of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising of World War II. Conceived sym- 
phonically in four movements, the film 
will begin with scenes of traditional 
eastern European Jewish life. These 
are followed by a survey of the ’30s, 
the rise of the Nazis, the years of terror 
and degradation ending with the som- 
berly exultant rebirth of courage and 
hope. (Peter Cooper, to Nov. 28.)—J. F. 


ROBERT GOODNOUGH: Collage im- 
promptus, geometric studies and large 
abstract expressionist oils comprised 
this recent show. In his many small 
collages, Goodnough applies soft-hued 
papers to neutral grounds, suggesting 
surface patterns on wind-stirred water, 
or fragments slowly falling in the last 
turn of a kaleidoscope. 

Goodnough’s large oils are no longer 
filled with whirlwinds of individual 
strokes. In his most recent work, im- 
pasto strokes are massed in forests, 
grouped thickly on a central axis, dilat- 
ing to the edges. Recalling Soutine’s 
last windy landscapes, these paintings 
also suggest a troubled sky, a veil of 
driving rain, heaving furrows in a Van 
Gogh cornfield, writhing trees in a 
Japanese print. (Tibor de Nagy.)—D. A. 


WHO'S NEWS 


Pierre Bedard, for the past 23 years 
a director of the French Institute in the 
United States, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Parsons School of Design, 
effective December 1. Bedard succeeds 
Van Day Truex who will assume the new 
post of director of the school. 





The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
appointed Richard B. K. McLanathan, 
assistant curator of decorative aris, te 
the post of secretary of the museum. 
McLanathan succeeds Ashton Sanborn 
who retired in September. He will re- 
tain his curatorial post. In 1948, McLan- 
athan was awarded a Prix de Rome in 
art history. He is co-author of the cata- 
logue of the M. and M. Karolik collec- 
tion of American Paintings. 


Walter Meigs, painter whose work is 
currently to be seen in the Carnegie In- 
ternational and the Whitney Annual, 
and member of the Downtown Gallery’s 
“stable” of younger artists, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor and head of 
the art department at the University of 
Connecticut. 





CARL FREDERICK GAERTNER 


Carl F. Gaertner 


Carl Frederick Gaertner, teacher at 
the Cleveland Institute of Art and na- 
tionally known for his landscapes in oil 
and watercolor, died in Cleveland on 
November 4 of a brain hemorrhage. 
He was 54. 


A native of Cleveland, Gaertner at- 
tended Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland School of Art. He became 
an instructor in drawing at South Side 
High School, Cleveland, in 1918 while 
still a student at Western Reserve. 


A free-lance designer and painter 
since 1921, Gaertner won many prizes, 
beginning with a first prize at the 
Cleveland Museum in 1923. Early this 
year he won the National Academy of 
Design Award with his painting, Barge 
Men. At the time of his death, Gaert- 
ner was completing plans for his forth- 
coming exhibition at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries in New York, where he _ had 
shows in 1945, ’47 and ’50. 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


by Ralph Mayer 





How to Paint 


In the issue of February 1, 1950, this 
column was devoted to an article on 
the artist’s respect for his materials 
and tools, and his status as a crafts- 
man in the tradition of a long line of 
past masters. I felt that these con- 
siderations should be put before the 
practicing painter as reminders of the 
ethics and principles to which he should 
subscribe and which, from time im- 
memorial, the painter has followed to 
the best of his ability. 


Every serious painter wants to do the 
best he can to insure the permanence 
of his work. Every painter wants to 
take full advantage of all the aids to 
a fluent control of his medium that he 
can assemble. Every painter wants to 
work professionally or competently so 
that his painting may convey his inten- 
tions satisfactorily. And each of these 
concerns stems directly from an intel- 
ligent observance of, or compliance 
with, the laws of nature which govern 
the physical, material or craft aspect 
of painting. 

I note that in recent years there seems 
to have been a trend away from such 
rational observances. Some artists think 
they can freely ignore or modify the 
rules to suit their own purposes. Our 
standards of quality for materials and 
our rules for their manipulation are 
frequently criticized as being over-pre- 
cious, finicking and impractical, as being 
obsolete, dating from the 1840s and 
overlaid with constraints imposed by 
chemists and technologists. I suppose 
that because these objections exist, some 
people are tempted to throw all cau- 
tion to the winds. 


I would be the first to agree that im- 
provements in our painting standards 
have lagged sadly behind our modern 
technical advances in other fields. Read- 
ers of these columns must know that 
I believe we desperately need a planned 
program of scientific research to de- 
velop sound and reliable information 
on a modern basis not only to control 
our traditional procedures, but also to 
develop new materials. 


But until changes can be made along 
such rational lines, experience teaches 
us that we must adhere to our estab- 
lished and approved rules. For all our 
imperfect knowledge about the behavior 
of our paints, one reliable source of in- 
formation about the permanence of 
paintings has been our guide: the ac- 
cumulated evidence of about seven cen- 
turies of artists’ work. From this evi- 
dence (when properly interpreted) we 
learn that certain practices are good 
and others bad. A basic precept—long 
in operation but today oddly ignored 
in some quarters—is that one should 
always use the very best quality mate- 
rials and implements obtainable, and 
always apply them safely within the 
bounds of what we believe are correct 
procedures. When a compounded prod- 
uct (as distinguished from a raw ma- 
terial) is involved, one should not at- 
tempt to use a material that was not 
produced especially for use in the fine 
arts. One should neglect no point of 
superiority, however small; an accu- 
mulation of minor shortcomings adds 








up to inherent weakness that will not 
withstand adverse conditions. 

It is an unfortunate fact that crea- 
tive painting today, as in the past, is 
an expensive pursuit. From the begin- 
ning many of its materials have been 
rare or precious and some of our fail- 
ures have been caused by attempts at 
economy. But always, the effort to econ- 
omize at the expense of quality has 
produced inferior results. Casting aside 
the most reliable guides we have is not 
a rational approach to painting. And 
it is highly unlikely that any materials 
or procedures that may yet result from 
our contemporary research will alter 
these stipulations. 


Adopting innovations prematurely and 
following “secrets” which are at va- 
riance with proven principles—these 
practices have worked badly in the 
past, and apparently they are continu- 
ing to do so. Artists whose innovations 
are well-received will sometimes have 
a strong influence on other painters and 
students, especially on those already 
sympathetic to the innovator’s style. 

I have seen whole schools or groups 
of followers emulate someone whose 
artistic creations may be admirable 
but who, from the craft standpoint, 
doesn’t know how to paint. More often 
than not, the followers adopt the identi- 
cal practices of the leader. When they 
ask me about materials and I reply 
in the negative, I get the answer: 
“How can that be? So and so [the 
leader] uses nothing else.” 


Brand new materials and new meth- 
ods of handling older ones are fre- 
quently proposed for artists. This is 
not a new thing. Artists of every 
period have had to discriminate be- 
tween the tried and the untested, be- 
tween the true and the dubious, espe- 
cially in the case of things proved ade- 
quate for other purposes but insuffi- 
ciently tested for use in artists’ perma- 
nent painting. An example of the last 
generation is that of helio fast red, 
an aniline color that represented such 
a tremendous advance in stability over 
older ones, and that was so successful 
in printing inks and industrial paints 
that early in this century it was sup- 
plied to artists under the name of Har- 
rison red. By the time its shortcomings 
and faults caused it to be condemned, 
it had gained such a secure position on 
the color lists that many years passed 
before it was dropped. 

Similarly, newer oils, resins, varnishes 
and lacquers have been prematurely 
promoted. The careful painter should 
adopt innovations with caution; he 
should not try to beat the gun in ac- 
cepting materials from other fields un- 
til they have been sufficiently tested 
under artist’s conditions; and he should 
not follow blindly in the wake of some 
admired master who, however marve- 
lous esthetically, may also be blind to 
the laws of chemistry and physics. 

All of our modern raw materials are 
eventually given a chance to prove 
themselves, and when they are shown 
to be trustworthy enough to be added 
to our approved lists or to supplant 
older materials, the reputable makers 
of art supplies do not wait too long 
before placing them on the market. 
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50 years of oils and pastels, 
depicting the theatre, 

the ballet, the circus 

and scenes of 


Paris and New York. 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


James Graham 


& Sons, Ine. 


514 Madison Avenue, New York 
Established 1857 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Exhibition of Paintings 
SACHA 


MOLDOVAN 


To November 30 


HARTERT © 22 E. 58 ST. 


EXHIBITION 


KAUTZKY 


Nov. 25- Dec. 13 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y¥. C. sccm 











DOROTHY 

PAINTINGS 

NOV. 17-DEC. 11 
ROK 


Jackson 


Pollock 


GALLERY 
51 GREENWICH AVE., N. Y. 14 


Thru Nov. 29 


SIDNEY JANIS 15 E 57 


KOOTZ + 


GALLERY ar 


600MADISON oe 4 
(bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) 





BORIS Early Paintings 


SOLOTAREFF 


To November 22 
barzansky galleries 
664 madison ave., bet. 60th- 61st sts. 
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A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 


Carnegie as Barometer 


When air pressure becomes abnor- 
mally low, dangerous storms lie ahead. 
When art pressure evaporates from 
pictures, storms are inevitable to re- 
establish the just balance. Storm warn- 
ings are up at the Carnegie Institute’s 
Pittsburgh International. 

I studied this huge exhibition of 305 
paintings before its opening, under 
ideal conditions. Galleries were empty. 

Among the relatively few works of 
top-level distinction, I would place 
those by the following artists: 


Australia—Donald Friend. France— 
Joan Miré. Germany—Theodor Werner, 
Karl Hofer and Hans Jaenisch. Japan 
—Taro Okamoto. Mexico — Gunther 
Gerzso. United States—Rico Lebrun, 
Stuart Davis, Max Ernst, Xavier Gon- 
zalez, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Martha Vis- 
ser’t Hooft, Adolf Dehn and Charles 
Howard. Uruguay—Adolfo Halty-Dubé. 


A fair number of other artists com- 
pete closely with these; it would have 
been easy to find 50 paintings worthy 
of inclusion in such an important in- 
ternational showing. 


Then comes the mass of around 200, 
typical of average output of the 24 
countries. And at the bottom of the 
quality scale are around 50 so inept in 
varying degrees of fumbling formless- 
ness as to be unworthy of any public 
exhibition. (Five such received prizes.) 


Asked why he weighted the exhibition 
so heavily with beginnerish experi- 
ments, director Gordon Washburn re- 
plied, “Because they are a part of cur- 
rent production, are treated seriously 
by some reputable critics, and are in 
the news. For these reasons the public 
should see them and draw its own con- 
clusions.” 


To the questions: Doesn’t that pro- 
gram avoid the responsibility of mu- 
seums for leadership? And would it 
not be more constructive to feature 
only potential history-making works?, 
he explained that, as museum director, 
he thought it his duty to show current 
production. As an individual, in many 
lectures, he expressed his own critical 
views. “If I had been critically severe 
in selections,” he said, “there would be 
no more than 10 works of lasting merit 
in this exhibition.” 


A clear-cut issue is thus presented. 
Shall major exhibitions show average, 
or distinguished, production? Or both— 
separately? 


There is logic, undoubtedly, in Wash- 
burn’s conclusion. But, it seems both 
types of exhibits must be featured— 
for balance, and in fairness to leader- 
artists. The great public is not equipped 
to make its own decisions; it needs 
leadership in critical appraisal to rec- 
ognize and understand the adult crea- 
tions of its day. 


To exhibit mediocrity and formless- 
ness is one thing. To honor it is quite 
another. The honoring, at Carnegie, the 
Modern Museum and elsewhere, auto- 
matically raises the storm warnings. 
We shall do well to heed them in time 
—by assuming adult critical responsi- 
bility. 
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BERTHA SCHAEFER - 32 E.57- N.Y. 


TEL:EL 5-3859 


in needlework 


Nov. 24-Dec. 20 


SUNT 
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SUMMIT 


SEYMOUR Paintings 
FRANKS 
PERIDOT Throuek Dec- © 


6 E. 12 St., N.Y.C. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 











EXHIBITION e PAINTINGS 


KOERNER 


17 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. C. 





ALFREDO November 17-29 


CARMELO 


Sponsored by Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo 


BUTLER GALLERIES 


126 East 57th Street New York 


spiral 
sroup 


New Paintings — Nov. 16- Dec. 7 


THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
310 Riverside Drive (at 103rd St.) N. Y. C. 





PAINTINGS 
WANTED 


FOR EXHIBITIONS 
All media. No entry fee. 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 


—mmus 33 W. 58 St., N. Y. MU. 8-8436 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 21 


Public ee gles 


NOVEMBER 20 AT 1:45 


BRITISH & AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


Landscapes and sporting sub- 
jects including works by 
Remington, F. B. Voss, Sar- 
| torius, Herring; a portrait of | 
| George Washington by Jane | 
| Stuart, and works by other | 





artists 
Bronzes by Manship 
MacMonnies and Others 
ALSO AMERICAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 


GEORGE O. RUDKIN 
AND OTHER OWNERS 






_ Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 
Bninnvanl 
NOVEMBER 21-22 AT 1:45 


FRENCH AND OTHER 
PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


BouCcHER 
Van Lint 






Vénus Callipyge 
Venetian Scene 

















and works by Vibert, Pannini 
School of Clouet and other | 
artists 
ALSO 

FRENCH COLOR PRINTS 

FINE FRENCH FURNITURE 
GOLD BOXES AND 
OTHER OBJET de VERTU 


From the Collections of 


HOMER H. HARRIS 


MRS JOS. E. DAVIS 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


On View from 
| November 15 














































AUCTIONS 


Recent Auction Prices 


A sale of Whistler etchings from the 
collection of the late Harris Whitte- 
more was held at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on October 14. Highest prices 
of the session were: 





The Mansfield Collection of lithographs, 
lithotints, & colour lithographs (176 
DEIOD = ain ssccprnsnuabtspanthonssccdbdmemeiastobecsaietiaaeee $5,200 






Embroidered Curtain ..... aie 500 
IE we ctsmscctieamnninsatsiesvinnianees im oe 
Square House, Amsterdam ... ss 
The Balcony, Amsterdam ................ moe 375 
Long House, Dyer’s, Amsterdam ..... a 
RG RIES «oo cicpccocsecenpetecticectine = 340 
eRe SERIES  MORIIOED . siisicenctetunsthtinbatcapenbentbinakee 325 
Sunflowers, rue des Beaux-Arts ........ccccc00 «+ 325 
Long House, Dyer’s Amsterdam .........c.ccc0000+ 310 
SPINE nunicpitedtiebichieeteptentecemsenntianinptleniate ban 310 
ee ES TRU | secncecctncdesienctatconstinnteansoins 280 


Modern paintings, drawings and prints 
from various owners including Clifford 
Odets were auctioned at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on Wednesday evening, 
October 22. Following are the highest 
prices brought during the sale: 


Soutine: Paysage de Creolieres 
Rouault: Head Of CRrist ......ccrcccccccccseveiscseces 
SERS KETROONIID . scxnnscrrcdencsovatecigapcedeukastctecienes 2,409 
Renoir: Portrait of a Lady 
Utrillo: Montmartre beeeanene 
Utrillo: Scene d’Hiver ... 
Renoir: La Cruche ...........+ 
Utrillo: Suburban Street .. 
Fantin-Latour: Still-Life 
Chagall: The Family ...... 
Maillol: Standing Nude ... 
Dufy: Arlequin ............ ceukiaien 
Signac: Bateaur sur la Seine .. 
Hassam: The Harvest MOOR .j....cccccccscscecscsess 
Utrillo: Le Chateau de Saint-Bernard (Ain) 850 
Dufy: Le Piedestal a la Jatte aux Fleurs .... 800 
Dali: Portrait de Femme 700 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


November 18, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
A selection of fine publications ranging from 
the Middle Ages to 20th-century America & 
Europe. Includes Pierre Corneille’s ‘‘Theatre.” 
1764: Francois de Fénélon’s “Les Aventures de 
Télémaque": Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
1784; & Voltaire’s complete oeuvres. Sale in- 
eludes the library of the late Benjamin E. Levy. 
Exhibition currert. 


November 19, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Two 
emerald & diamond necklaces & other precious- 
stone jewelry from the estate of Mrs. Henry 
Ford. Exhibition current. 


November 19. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Etchings, engravings & lithographs by old & 
modern masters. Features Rembrandt's Dr. Faus- 
tus in his Study; Weary. a rare etching by 
Whistler; Schongauer’s The Flight Into Egypt 
& prints by Meryon, McBey, Millet & Haden. 
The collection of Mrs. J. H. Sinclair, and from 
other owners. Exhibition from Nov. 15. 


November 20, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
American & English 18th- & 19th-century furni- 
ture & decorations: landscapes & sporting paint- 
ings by British & American artists; early 
American silver & hooked rugs; Staffordshire 
ware. Sale includes bronze statuettes by Man- 
ship, MacMonnies & others: paintings & draw- 
ings. among them works by Frederic Reming- 
ton: a portrait of Washington by Jane Stuart; 
& sporting subjects by Sartorius, Herring, 
H. Jones & F. B. Voss. Property of George O. 
Rudkin, Westbury, L. I.; Mrs. Herbert T. B. 
Jacquelin, Wilton, Conn.; & others. Exhibition 
from Nov. 15. 
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November 21 & 22, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French 18th-century furniture & deco- 
rations from the property of Homer H. Harris, 
Denver, Colorado, & others. Includes Venus 
Callipyge by Boucher, & four portrait draw- 
ings by Francois Clouet circle. Exhibition from 
Nov. 15. 


November 21, 8 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Currier 
& Ives & other American prints: etchings; Au- 
dubon engravings. From the collection of Fred 
Starr True, Arthur H. Harlow & others. In- 
cludes etchings by Whistler, Brockhurst, & 
Brouet. 


November 28 & 29, 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. 
Linens & laces from the estate of Anne Mor- 
gan: furniture & decorations from Edwin C. 
Vogel; diamond & gold jewelry from the estate 
of Nellie S. Elliot, & others. 


November 28 & 29, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French 18th-century furniture & decora- 
tions from the Chateau de Labastide Virac 
(Vauclause), France, & other sources. Sold un- 
der the direction of Paule Julien. Exhibition 
from Nov. 22. 


PLAZA 
ART GALLERIES | 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


FREE tHe new 


SET OT ae! 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 


Featuring the Big New 


CERAMITE KILN <s;, $895 


For amateur and professional ceramists—the most complete 
catalog on pottery and ceramics ever published! Includes the 
new electric $39.95 potter’s wheel, exciting new glazes, under- 
glazes, engobes, the new Ettl-loy modeling tools, mould-making 
kits, glaze spraying equipment, books of designs and tech- 
niques, accessories for making lamps, jewelry, tiles and many, 
many other items. Also shows many NEW WAYS of making 
pottery. Send for your FREE copy of this helpful catalog today: 


So” ETTL STUDIOS, Inc. om 2aKzzu 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45” x 6. yh. Theme CARVE oncesceseccceccescopesescd $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


JOSEPH MAYER C0., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist" 




















JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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_ ARTIST'S BAZAAR 


Plastic spray containers that operate 
more efficiently because of a new con- 
trol valve have been introduced by 
Krylon, Inc. According to the manufac- 
turer, the new valve makes for faster 
and more uniform application of the 
spray and is operated by fingertip con- 
trol, Used to protect, preserve and wa- 
terproof any kind of wood, metal, paper 
or leather surface, Krylon Acrylic Spray 
is available as a white, aluminum or 
transparent preparation, For informa- 
tion write: Krylon, Inc., c/o Gray & 
Rogers, 12 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Colored pencils that bend under pres- 
sure instead of breaking have been de- 
veloped by the Koh-I-Noor Pencil Com- 
pany. Made with a newly developed 
plastic binder, these hexagonal pencils 
are available in 24 colors. They are said 
to sharpen easily, to deposit colors like 
soft crayons, to mark with a smooth, 
clean cut stroke, and to leave a deep, 
opaque color deposit. For information 
write: Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company, 
Inc., Bloomsbury, N. J. 


An artist’s block manikin, Lacamo is a 
14-inch bass wood figure scientifically 
designed in relation to the basic forms 
of the human body. This maneuverable 
model, recommended by its maker for 
classroom study of anatomy, comes in 
natural wood with a stand, For infor- 
mation write: Lacamo Enterprizes, 41 
West 5list Street, New York 19, N, Y. 


Ballpoint paint tubes that apply colors 
directly to textiles, wood, glass, . tin, 
tiles, etc., are available from Tri Chem 
in 14 bright, permanent, washable col- 
ors. These tube-pens are self-sealing and 
come in one or two-ounce sizes. Colors 
are designed to dry permanently and 
quickly; no fixatives are required. Tri- 
Chem colors are recommended for ama- 
teur or professional use. For commercial 
use, applicator tubes are offered in dif- 
ferent models and with larger ball 
points. For information write: Tri- 
Chem, Inc., 86 Second Avenue, Kearny, 
New Jersey. 


Brushmaking and brush-using arts are 
expounded in a 24-page booklet called 
“Hints and Facts.” In this brochure, 
Frederic Taubes writes about oil paint- 
ing brushes and technique, and Dong 
Kingman about watercolor brushes. 
Various animal hairs and bristles are 
also explained, Another booklet deals 
exclusively with ceramic brushes and 
is written by Carol Janeway. Available 
for a limited time, both are offered free 
by The Delta Brush Manufacturing 
Corp., 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, 
New York. (For ceramic brushes, ad- 
dress Dept. C; for the others, Dept. H.) 


A picture hanger requiring no nails or 
wire, the Miracle Grip Picture Mate, 
consists of two adhesive hook-bearing 
patches, one for the wall, the other for 
the back of the picture. Pictures are 
hung by attaching both hooks to a con- 
necting link that is supplied. Patches 
may be removed without danger to the 
wall finish. The hangers carry up to 20 
pounds and adhere to wood, plaster, 
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glass, and plastic. For information 
write: Miracle Grip Company, 909 Tenth 
Street, Huntington Beach, Calif. 


A dead flat lacquer finish that produces 
an antique Pennsylvania Dutch effect 
has been placed on the market. Avail- 
able in four colors plus black and white, 
it dries in 30 minutes, and can be ap- 
plied to glass, wood, leather and metal. 
The same company supplies examples 
of Pennsylvania Dutch designs. For in- 
formation write: Felton-Sibley Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Quality sketching paper recommended 
for both pencil and ink work is put out 
by the Eaton Paper Corporation. Meas- 
uring 8% by 11 inches, it is called the 
Eaton Essay Bond Tablet and is avail- 
able through dealers. For further in- 
formation write: Eaton Paper Corp., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


A self-filling, self-cleaning airbrush that 
is claimed to be non-spilling and non- 
spitting has been placed on the market. 
This light-weight instrument, ' adjust- 
able from a hairline flow to a coarse, 
heavy spray, is designed to avoid “tube 
drag,” and can be operated at any 
angle by both right- and left-handed 
people. Its runs on pressure ranging 
from 20 to 40 pounds, and has a year’s 
guarantee from the manufacturer. For 
further information write: Craftint 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Tracing cards of alphabet characters in 
each size from 12 to 72 point, ATF Al- 
phabets come in sets of 46 different 
faces, printed on 84 10% by 7% inch 
cards of durable index bristol. With these 
ecards (which include complete capital 
and lower case alphabets, figures and 
punctuation marks) artists can be sure 
of the exact shapes of letters in head- 
ings, and type specifiers can be sure their 
specifications will fit. For information 
write: American Type Founders, 200 El- 
mora Ave., Elizabeth 13, N. J. 


A new kind of paint, combining the qual- 
ities of oil, tempera and watercolor, Tri- 
Tec is manufactured by Permanent Pig- 
ments, Inc. Composed on an oil, wax and 
casein base, Tri-Tec can be applied di- 
rectly from the tube like an oil paint; 
it can be diluted with a little water to 
the consistency of a tempera emulsion, 
or it can be thinned to a point where it 
achieves the transparency of watercolor. 
According to the manufacturer, Tri-Tec 
may be used on any painting surface, 
dries rapidly and requires no sealing 
with varnish before overpainting. It is 
intermixable with oil and casein paints 
and may be applied thinly or in a thick 
impasto with brush or palette knife. Un- 
like some oil-and-casein mixtures this 
new product does not turn yellow. By 
varying the proportions of Tri-Tec, oil 
paint and Tri-Tec medium, translucency, 
drying speed and gloss may be controlled. 
Because of its wax content, Tri-Tec stays 
on the surface when used as a water- 
color and has unusual brilliance. Avail- 
able in studio tubes, in sets or in com- 
plete outfits. For further information 
write: Permanent Pigments, Norwood 
Station, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 





Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 
* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 
* Airbrushes & Compressors 
* Craft Materials & Plastics 
* Picture Frames 
and hundreds of other art essentials 


FREE: 


» Writeon your letterhead— 
® you'll receive this valuable 4 


catalog at no charge. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 19.N. Y 


TALENS & SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Write today for 
THE NEW 


aD 
CATALOG 


E.H.& A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO., Since 1868 





140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 











You may now register at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


{ the famous art school where you 
choose your instructors from a 
staff of famous artist - teachers 


FOR 2 OR 3 DAYS A WEEK 


A.M. and P.M. SESSIONS—Mon. and 
Tues., $17 per month. Wed., Thur. 
and Fri., $20 per month. 

EVENING SESSION—Mon. and Tues., 
$15 per month. Wed., Thur. and Fri., 
$18 per month. 

This is in addition to the regular 
5 day a week schedule which con- 
tinues as before. Registration by the 
month at any time. 


for full information, write or phone for catalog. 


Stewart Kionis, Director 
215 W. 57th, N.Y. C. Circle 7-4510 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


4 BALTIMORE - 1952 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 











Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 













131441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


Fell 1952 4g DESIGN. = — DRAWING 
pt. 15-Jan. 
Sortag 1953 PAINTING — SCULPTURE 


-June 5 GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 
Address—Registrar—Art School 
Colorade Springs, Colorado 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 


right: 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 





/ 
see HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


7 WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 








Washington, D. C. — April and May 


Catifornia — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 








HONOR ROLL 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 





Allied Artists of America, 
39th Annual, New York 


Brackman, Robert, oil AAA gold medal 

Wilbur, Lawrence N., oil AAA bronze medal 

Yerxa, Thomas, oil $100 Zabriskie Prize 

Graecen, Nan, oil $50 Peterson Prize 

Bate, Rutledge, oil $25 Stevens Prize 

Coleman, Loring, oil $25 Ellerhusen Prize 

Soble, John, oil hon. mention 

Sutherland, Sandy. oil hon. mention 

Mason, Roy, w.c. AAA gold medal 

Wilson, Harriet, w.c. $25 Friedrichs Prize 

Korbner, Alexander, w.c. $25 Chandler Prize 

Olinsky, Ivan, w.c. Grumbacher pastel set 

Baum, Walter E., w.c. Grumbacher casein outfit 

Maurice, E., Ingersoll, w.c. hon. mention 

Aunio, Irene, w.c. hon. mention 

Williams, Frederic Allen, sculp. $100 
Memorial Prize 

Huntington, Anna Hyatt. sculp. AAA gold medal 

Barbarosa, Theodore C., sculp. $25 Andres 
Memorial Prize 

Weistrop, Elizabeth N., sculp 
rial Prize 

Boulton, Joseph, sculp. hon. mention 

Mellon, Eleanor, sculp. hon. mention 


Lindsay 


- $25 Lion Memo- 


Milwaukee Printmakers 15th 
Art Institute, Wisconsin 
*Stern, Lucia, drwg., $25 
*Sessler, Alfred, lith., 
Zupajchich, Dorothy, drw 
Green, Edward A., lith., $10 
Summ, Helmut, wood & linol. cut, $10 
Thrall, Arthur, linol. cut, $10 
Cramer, Richard C., lith., $10 
Johann, Helen, linol. cut, $10 
Meeker, Deen, serig., $10 
Huber, Harold, etch., $10 
Berman, Fred., woodcut, $10 
Mecikalski, Eugene, engr., $10 
*Schauer, Rudolph, lith., $10 


Annual, 






Wisconsin Designer-Craftsman 32nd 


Annual, 
Milwaukee Art Institute 


Shellin, Robert, ceram. figs 
Milbrath, Harold, silver. merit award 
Swawite, Lillian, upholstery fabric, $25 award 
Vierthaler, Arthur, silver jewelry, $10 award 
*Polchert, Stephen, porc., $25 prize 

*Thurn, Haldon, porc.., $50 prize 

*Culver, Lois, stnwr., $25 honorarium 
*Krippendorf, Carl, copper, $8 honorarium 
*Temperau, Arleen, stnwr., $7 honorarium 
*Miller, Marvin, $10 honorarium 

*Harlos, Stella, ceram., $7.50 honorarium 
*Priebe, Allen, ceram., $10 honorarium 
Richards, Margaret, linen, $25 award 

Bode, Marian, weav., $10 award 

McKinley, Evelyn. enamel, $15 award 
Littleton, Harvey, ceram., $10 award 


$50 merit award 






Syracuse Museum 1i7th Ceramic National 
Exhibition, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chapman, Anne, ceramic sculp. $500 ist 
Stark, George K., ceramic sculp $100 
Feves, Betty W.. ceramic sculp. $100 
Ford. Betty Davenport, ceramic sculp. $100 
Swallow, W. W., ceramic sculp. $100 
Lakofsky, Charles, pottery $100 
Greene, Elizabeth Boyd, pottery $100 
Chow, Fong, pottery $50 
Secrest, Philip, pottery $50 
Randall, Theodore, pottery $100 
Polchert, Stephen, pottery $50 
Netherby, Elena, pottery $50 
Mesmer, Elizabeth Anne, pottery $100 
Madley, Elizabeth, enamel $100 
Winter, H. Edward. enamel $100 
Salzer, Lisel, enamel $100 


JOBS IN ART 


[Replies to the advertisements below, unless 
otherwise requested, should be addressed to 
the box number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Rates: 20c per word ($3 minimum) payable 
in advance. Deadline: seven days before date 
of issue.] 











JOBS WANTED 





Painter and experienced college teacher of 
painting, sculpture studios and mediaeval, 
renaissance, modern art history: desires 
change to bi-racial campus or school of 
Quaker philosophy. Graduate degrees, Euro- 
pean travel; aged 42, married, family. Box 
C-13. 








WORDEN DAY 


ANNOUNCES 


A CREATIVE COURSE IN 
GRAPHIC TECHNIQUES EX- 
PLORING ALL COLOR MEDIA 
OF CONTEMPORARY PRINT- 
MAKING FROM SILK SCREEN 
TO GRAVURE. NEW MEANS 
TO NEW ENDS WITH COM- 
BINED METHODS. 


The CONTEMPORARIES © worxsics 


959 MADISON AVE. AT 75 ST. TR. 9-1980 


THEP SN INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees. Accredited B.F.A., 

M.F.A., B.A.E., MAE. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 





Carl Walters Jan. 5-Mar. 27 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Mitchel Jamieson Jan. 5-Mar. 13 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH oar: 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May @ CAPE COD: July-Sept. 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e@ @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 










Registration Open 
33rd Season 

Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
AVE BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Iliustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LT 


ART STUDENTS ... 


Have you sent your subscription in for 
Art Digest? If not, why not take advan- 
tage of Art Digest's special student rate 
NOW. Write to School Department: Art 
Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


PHILADELPHIA PRINT CLUB 


NATIONAL 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHI- 
BITION. Feb. 3-Mar. 8. Media: watercolor, pas- 
tel, tempera and gouache. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 5. Entries due 
Jan. 10. Write Baltimore Museum of Art, Wy- 
man Park Drive. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 43RD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 10-Feb. 1. Avery 
Memorial Galleries. Media: oil, tempera, sculp- 
ture, etching, drypoint, lithograph and wood- 
block. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Dec. 31. Write Louis J 
Fusari, Sec'y, P.O. Box 204. 


New York, New York 
AUDUBON ARTISTS 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 22-Feb. 8. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Media: all. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 8. Write 
Fiske Boyd, 1083 5th Avenue. 


GRAND NATIONAL AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE MEMBER ART COM. 
PETITION. National Arts Club Building. March 
8-21. 1953. Open to A.A.P.L. members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee 
$4. Prizes. Jury. Entries due March 3. Write 
A.A.P.L., National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS, 
INC. 37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, AND 
14TH ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 28. Kennedy Galleries. Media: 
print, intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Dec. 29. En- 
tries due Jan. 5. Write Society of American 
Graphie Artists, Inc., 1083 5th Ave., N. Y. 22. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

25TH ANNUAL 
LITHOGRAPHY EXHIBITION. Jan. 5-23. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 19. 
Entries due Dec. 23. Write The Print Club, 
1614 Latimer Street. 


Portland, Maine 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 2ND ANNUAL 


PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-25. L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Dec. 20. 
Write Portland Society of Art, 111 High Street. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB 74TH ANNUAL EX- 


HIBITION. Jan. 6-18. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, gouache and tempera. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try blanks and entries due Jan. 4. Write Provi- 
dence Art Club, 11 Thomas St. 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB 48TH ANNUAL EX- 


HIBITION AND SALE OF LITTLE PICTURES. 
Dec. 2-21. All media. Frames or mats must not 
exceed 14” x 16”. Jury. Entry blanks and 
entries due November 29. Write Providence Art 
Club, 11 Thomas St. 


St. Augustine, Florida 
JANUARY EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-28. St. Augustine 
Art Association. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3.50 plus $3 member- 
ship. Entry blanks due Dec. 24. Entries due 
Dec. 27. Write St. Augustine Art Association, 
P.O. Box 444. 


Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN GALLERY 23RD BIENNIAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 15-May 3. Media: oil, tempera and 
encaustic. Jury. Prizes totaling $5,000. Entry 
blanks and entries due Jan. 9. Write Hermann 
Warner Williams, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


REGIONAL 


Decatur, Illinois 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ARTISTS 9TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-Feb. 8. Open to artists 
within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and entries due Dec. 15. Write Decatur Art 
Center. 


East Orange, New Jersey 
ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES 2ND ANNUAL 
STATE EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-21. Open to all 
New Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury blanks due Feb. 18. 
Entries due Feb. 22. Write Lillian W. Alten- 
hofen, 116 Prospect St. 


El Paso, Texas 
SUN CARNIVAL 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Dec. 14-Jan. 5. Cotton Memorial Museum, 
Texas Western College. Open to artists of 







SIDNEY 


LAUFMAN 


PAINTING CLASS 
Intensive Individual Instruction 
For Information Tel. AL. 5-2235 


November 15, 1952 


Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 


Entries due Dec. 10. Write El Paso Artists 
Association, 1112 Baltimore St. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 15TH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Avery Memorial. Open 
to resident Connecticut artists. Media: water- 
color and gouache. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Nov. 28. Write Mrs. Richard S. Olmsted, 33 
Comstock Rd., Manchester, Conn. 


New York, New York 


SMALL PAINTINGS QUARTERLY FOR LITTLE- 


KNOWN ARTISTS. Jan. 11-30. All media. 
Awards of solo and two-man shows. Bring work 
(do not phone or write) by Jan. 2 to Lilliput 
House Gallery, 231% Elizabeth St. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAR- 


OLINA 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 
1-22, Open to artists of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 
19. Write Irene Leache Memorial Museum. 


SEA AND SHORE EXHIBIT. Dec. 5-Jan. 5. Open 


to all men in the armed services stationed or 
based in the Tidewater Virginia area. Media: 
painting, sculpture, drawing and graphic art. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due Nov. 29. Write Nor- 
folk Museum. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


THE MIDWEST 2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


OF UTILITARIAN DESIGN. April 1-26. Open 
to craftsmen and artists from Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota. Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
Media: ceramic, enamel, metalwork, texti.e, 
woodwork. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and en- 
tries due March 16. Write Mrs. David S. 
Carson, Exhibitions, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 
Dodge Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE CRAFTSMEN’S 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 6-March 1, 1953. Open to 
craftsmen within a 65-mile radius of Phila- 
delphia. Media: bookbinding, ceramics (ex- 
cept jewelry) devorator’s accessories, enamel, 
furniture, glass, jewelry, leather, metal, plas- 
tics, printed fabrics, rugs, toys, weaving, wood 
and wrought iron. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Jan. 31. Write Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th St. 


San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 4TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 15-Mar. 1. Witte Memo- 
rial Museum. Open to former and present Texas 
residents. Entry fee $3 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due Jan. 31. 
Write Mrs. Alice Naylor, 125 Magnolia Drive. 


South Bend, Indiana 


MICHIGANA REGIONAL ART EXHIBITION 4TH 
ANNUAL. March 8-29. Open to artists of 
Michigan and Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints and drawing. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 23. Entries due Feb. 28. 
Write Thomas R. Lias, South Bend Art Asso- 
ciation, 620 West Washington Ave. 


Topeka, Kansas 


ARTISTS OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY 6TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTING. Dec. 
10-Jan. 26. Open to residents of Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas. Jury. Entry blanks 
due Nov. 20. Entries due Nov. 24. Write Mul- 
vane Art Museum, Washburn University. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


5TH ANNUAL CERAMIC SHOW. Jan. 1-25. Open 
to residents and former residents of Ohio. Entry 
fee $2, plus $2 for each shipping container 
received by mail. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Dec. 14. Write Butler Art In- 
stitute. 


COMPETITIONS, FELLOWSHIPS, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 1952 
DESIGN COMPETITION. Open to all designers 
of fabrics, furniture, floor covering, wall cover- 
ings and lighting who have designed products 
offered for sale not prior to January 1, 1952. 
Each submission should be on a sheet of illus- 
tration board 20” x 30” and should include one 
photograph (approximately 8” x 10”) of the 
article. Entry blanks due Jan. 16. Write Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators, 41 E. 57th St., 
New York 22. N. Y. 

FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITION OF IVORY SCULPTURE: 
Ivory sculpture at least 7” high will be ac 
cepted in this competition. Three jurors will 
select prizewinners for exhibition at the Carle- 
bach Gallery April 16 to May 16, 1953. For 
informaticn write Dr. 8. A. Schneidman, 207-12 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village 28, L. I., N. ¥. 


1952 FILM SET DECORATION COMPETITION. 


Sponsored by the American Institute ef Deco- 
rators, this competition is directed to all com- 
panies producing motion pictures. Photographs 
are to be submitted of motion pictures pro- 
duced or released not prior to January 1, 1952, 
with names of set director, art director and 
producer on reverse. Entry blanks due Dec. 19, 
entries due Jan. 19. Write American Institute of 
Decorators, 41 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


MATCHETTE FOUNDATION PRIZE IN ESTHE- 


TICS: A $500 award is offered for the best 
article in esthetics or philosophy of art sub- 
mitted by an American author during the aca- 
demic year 1952-1953. Articles must be sent 
to Dr. Thomas Munro, editor of the Journal 
of Esthetics and Art Criticism, at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Dead- 
line: May 1, 1953. 


YM-YWHA DEBUT EXHIBITS COMPETITION. 


Several debut exhibitions for professional adult 
painters whose work will be introduced to the 
public for the first time are offered by the 
Kaufmann Art Gallery. Write Aaron Berkman, 
director, Art Department, YM-YWHA, Lexington 
Ave. at 92nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 

KAYWOODIE PIPE NATIONAL SCULPTURE 
COMPETITION. Open to American and Canadian 
amateur and professional sculptors, this compe- 
tition offers $2,500 in prizes for the best to- 
bacco pipe designs. Entries may be in any 
medium, sizes 3” to 18”. Entries due by Jan. 
31. Write to Kaywoodie Co., 6400 Broadway. 
West New York, N. J. 





The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it. is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of al] elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL OF tr 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST 











20 issues per year 


(] One Year $5 [ Two Years $8 


WORCESTER 


SALISBURY 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 








AKRON, OHIO 

Institute Nov.: Design in Industry. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute Nov.: Popolizio. 
ALTOONA, PA. 
Alliance To Dec. 13: 
ANDOVER. MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Dec. 22: 
Wall Ptg. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum Nov.: Bachrach. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum 7o Nov. 23: 
compassed; To Nov. 25: 
Nov. 23-Jan. 3: Gifts. 
Walters Gallery Nov. 
Figurines. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Perls Nov. 22-Jan. 10: 
Sterne. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum Nov.: Amer. Indian. 
BOSTON. MASS. 

Brown To Dec. 6: Kline. 

Copley Nov.: Murray, Quinn. 
Guild Nov.; Kronberg. 

Institute To Nov. 26: Design in In- 
dustry. 

Mirski To Dec. 3: Geller. 

Museum 70 Dec. 14: Fashion, 1700- 
1940. 

Vose To Nov. 24: Sisson. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook To Nov. 23: Alumni; 
Nov. 28-Dec. 7: Student Sale. 

CANTON, OHIO 

Institute Nov.: Winter. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. " 
Mint Museum Nov.: Amer. Prim.; 
Tucker. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Assoc. Nov.: Durer-Rouauit. 

CHICAGO, ILL. ; 

Arts Club To Dec. 10: Shwitters. 
Dickens To Dec. 5: Brace, von 
Schmidt. 

Hohenberg Nov.: Greene. 

Institute Zo Dec. 14: Cont. Drwgs.; 
Nov.: Prints. 

Little Nov.: Weiner. 

Nelson Nov.: Cor. 

Newman Brown Nov.: Duvigneaud. 
Oehlschlaeger Nov.: “Quartette.” 
Palmer House 7o Dec. 6: Feininger. 
Well of Sea Nov.: Weinberg; Barks- 
dale. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum 7o Dec. 7: 
Jan. 4: Frasconi. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center Nov.: Zerbe. 

COLUMBIA, §S. C. 

Museum Nov.: Sculp. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery To Nov. 24: Vertes: To Dec. 
1: Jap. Prints; To Dec. 15: China. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum Nov. 
Ptg. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Institute Nov.: Ptrs., Sculp. Soc. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum Nov. 23-Dec. 23: 
Ann’l. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Nov. 23: Crumbo 
Guild: To Nov. 30: Port. & Fig- 
ures. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Chiku-Rin Zo Dec. 12: Mod. Prints. 
Institute To Nov. 30: Ballet in Art. 
Phillips To Nov. 23: Hofmann. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum Nov.: Rosenthal; A.A.A. 
Prints. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum Jo Nov. 28: Von Map- 
dell; Nov: Romantic. Fr. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy To Dec. 10: Fraser. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum To Dec. 7: Portraits. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute Nov. 23-Jan. 4: 
18th C. Venice. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Nov. 
Mid-Amer. Ann’l. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Arts & Frames 7o Dec. 4: 
ton, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum 7o Nov. 30: 
in Time & Place. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Nov. 30: Levine; 
To Nov. 24: Vallauris Artists. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute Zo Nov. 28: Crafts Ann’l; 
Wise. Prints. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute Nov. 18-Jan. 18: Ko- 


Eliscu. 


Amer. 


World En- 
Cook; 


22-Jan. 11: 


Steinberg. 


Kandinsky; To 


Cont. 


23-Dec. 28: 


Denver 


16-Dec. 29: 


Worthing- 


Sculp. 


koschka; To Dec. 21: Portraits. 
Walker ToNov. 23: Goya & 20th 
C. Art. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum Nov.: N. J. State Ann’l. 


30 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Nov.: Gifts by N. J. Art- 
ists. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Gallery Nov.: People € Poli- 
tics. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

L. Allyn Museum T7o0 Nov. 23: 
Higgins; To Dec. 28: Karolik Coll. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum 7o Nov. 23: Crafts Ann’l; 
To Nov. 26: Ancient Greece; To 
Nov. 30: Moose. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild To Nov. 21: Kap- 
Jan. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To Dec. 7: 
Ann’'l; Weol. Ann’l. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute To Nov. 23: San Gabriel 
Valley Ann’l. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To Nov. 23: Weol., Print 
Ann’l. 

Alliance To Nov. 23: Wiggins, Flory, 
Anliker; To Dec. 7%: Melcarth, 
Foulke. 

Blood Nov.: Semple. 

DeBraux Nov.: Kerg. 

Donovan Nov.; Littlefield. 

Hendler Nov.: Avant Garde. 

Museum 7o Dec. 7: 20th C. Sculp.; 
To Jan. 7: Graphics. 

Print Club Nov. 21-Dec. 8: Prender- 
gast. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts To Nov. 23: Bazaar. 

Carnegie Inst. To Dec. 14: Interna- 
tional, 

Studio 130 To Dec. 28: For Young 
Collectors. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Nov.; Parsons; 
Wyse. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum Nov. 21-Dec. 25: 
in Historic Review. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Nov.: Durchanek. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Gallery To Nov. 25: Picasso. 

READING, PA. 

Museum Nov.: Regional Ann’l 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum 7o Nov. 23: 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. To Nov.: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Nov.: Design. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Jo Dec. 9: Mo. Ann’l. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery To Dec. 24: Craft Comp.; 
To Nov. 29: Craft Seminar. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Nov.; State Fair. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Pal. Nov.: Ptgs. & Silver; Vac- 
carino. 

De Young Museum To Nor. 23: 
West. Ann’l; Cont. Relig. Art. 
Graves Nov.; Bloomster, Verhaeren. 
Labaudt To Nov. 21: Abend. 
Museum Nov. U.S. Cont. 

Canadian Ptgs. 
Rotunda To Nov. 28: 

SAN MARINO, CAL. 
Huntington Gallery Nov.: Constable. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 

Museum 7o Dec. 7: Franck. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum Nov.: Du Pen; Jamieson. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Nov.: Weol. Ann’l. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Nov.: Art League; To Dec. 

7: Art of Fashion. 

Smith Museum 7o Nov. 23: 
Soc.; Smith, Sculp. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum Nov.; Saarinen Memor. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

*hilbrook Nov.; Indust. Design. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Nor..: 
Whitney Weols., Drwgs.; Hunting- 
ton, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Penwomen's 


Jewelry 


Williams Coll. 


Anthony. 


Ptgs.,; 


Ivanoff. 


Casein 


National Gallery To Nov. $0: Fr. 


Dricgs. From § Cent.; From Nov. 
23: 20th C. Fr. Ptgs. 

Obelisk To Dec. 13: Ital. Ptgs. 
Smithsonian To Nov. 27: Metro. 
State Art Contest; To Dec. 7: 
Haass. 

Wash. Univ. To Nov. 26: 
Textiles. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Zo Dec. 30: Del. Ann’l. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie H. Smith Jo Dec. 24: Cont. 
Amer. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum To Dec. 14: 
Choice. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Inst. Nov.: Sloan. 


Turk. 


Painters’ 





NEW YORK CITY 





MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Nov. 

23: New Expressions in Printmak- 
ing; To Jan. 4: “The Third Eye.” 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To 
Mar. 1: Winter Fashions, 1821- 
1921. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Jan. 
10: Conspicuous Waist. 

Jewish (1109 5th at 92) To Dec. 
4: Biblical & Jewish Themes in 
Cont. Amer, Sculp.; Arthur Szyk 
Memorial. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) Nov.: 
Rembrandt; Santos; Earliest Amer- 
ican Landscapes; Recent Acces- 
sions; From Nov. 7: Art Treasures 
of the Metropolitan; From Nov. 
20: Bresdin & Other Masters of 
the Weird. 

Modern (11W53) To Jan. 4: Fauves. 
National History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Nov. 30: Museum Employ- 
ees’ Show. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) To 
Dec. 7: Spiral Group. 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim Mu- 
seum (1071 5th at 87) Nov.: Se- 
lection of 20th Century Paintings. 


Whitney (10W8) To Jan. 4: 1952 
Ptg. Annual. 
GALLERIES 
A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Nov. 


22: Lee; Hoffman; Nov. 24-Dec. 
13: Floch. 


A.A.P.L. (15 Gram. Pk.) To Dec. 
15: Ball, Ill. Scrolis. 
A.C.A. (63E57) Nov: Werner. 


A.F.I. (50E34) Nov.: Bachrach. 
Argent (67E59) To Nov. 30: Carl- 
son, 

Argosy (555 Mad. at 55) 
Ptgs. 1820-1880. 

Artists Equity (13E67) To Nov. 
22: Sculp. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) 

27: Sennhauser. 

A.S.L. (215W57) Nov.: Perm. Coil. 

Babcock (38E57) Nov.: Members. 

Barbizon, Little (63. at Lex.) Nov.: 
Lillie. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To Nov. 
30: Amer. Vet. Soc. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Nov.: 
Group, 

Borgenicht (65E57) Nov.: Reder. 

Brown (2W46) Nov.; Artists Equity. 

Burliuk (119W57) Nov.: Burliuk 
Coll. 

Butler (126E57 

Cadby-Birch 
Zao Wou-Ki. 

Carstairs (11E57) Nov.: Cont. Fr. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Nov. 28: Douglas. 

Cooper (313W53) To Nov. 28: 
Glass. 

Creative (18E57) To Nov. 22: 
Terenzio; To Nov. 29: Hoener, 
Neville, Narotzsky; Nov. 24-Dec. 
6: Newbdill. 

Davis (231E60) Nov. 16-Dec. 13: 
Rosenborg. 

Downtown (32E51) Nov.: 

Durlacher (11E57) Nov. 18-Dec. 13: 
Nicholson. 

Duveen (18E79) To Nov. 22: Fr. 
Art. 

E. River Savings Bank (41 Rock. 
Plaza) Nov.: Naar. (743 Amstdm) 
Nov.: Lalouve-Wolff. 

Eighth (33W8) To Nov. 23: Gotham 
Ptrs.; Nov. 24-Dec. 7: Hobbie. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 58) To Nov. 
22: Garret, Krauskopf, Vytiacil. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Nov. 23: La- 
valle. 

Fine Arts Assoc. 
Cezanne. 

Fourth St. Print 
Fleck-Mitzman, 

Friedman (20E49) Nov.: Barrell. 

Galerie Moderne (49W53) WNov.: 
Alde; Legrange. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Nov. 
22-29: Mestrovic. 

Ganso (125E57) Nov. 24-Dec. 13: 
Meert. 

Gentle (51 Grove) Nov. 22-Dec. 15: 
Color Woodblocks. 


Graham (514 Mad. at 53) Nov.: 


Shinn. 


Nov.: 


To Nov. 


Nov.: Carmelo. 
(21E63) To Dec. 6: 


(41E57) Nov.: 


(145W4) Nov.: 


Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Nov. 


22: Grant; Bruckman; To Nov. 
29: Crane; Nov. 25-Dec. 13: 
Kautzky. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 
Nov. 29: Betsberg. 

Hacker (24W58) To Dec. 6: Sander. 
Hartert (22E58) To Nov. 30: Mol- 
dovan, 


25-$600. 


Heller (108E57) To Nov. 29: Sima, 
Hewitt (18E69) To Nov. 22: Ham- 
mond; Nov. 25-Dec. 20: Group. 
Hugo (26E55) To Nov. 29: Brusset. 
Iolas (46E57) Nov.: Fautrier. 
Janis (15E57) Nov.: Pollock. 
Kennedy (785 Sth at 60) 
Turner. 

Kleemann (65E57) Nov.: Jaenisch. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Nov. 29: In- 
gres. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Nov. 
22: Hofmann; Nov. 25-Dec. 20: 
Review. 

Kottler (33W58) Nov.: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Jo Nov. 22: 
Schrag; Nov. 24-Dec. 13: Raynes. 
Layton (28E9) To Dec. 24: Gifts. 


Nov.: 


Levitt (35E49) To Dec. 25: An- 
niversary. 
Lilliput House (231% Elizabeth) 


Nov.: Awards. 
Little Studio (680 Mad. at 63) To 
Nov. 29: Kester. 
Lotos Club (5E66) Nov.: Members. 
Macbeth (11E57) To Nov. 29: 
Wyeth. 
Matisse (41E57) Nov.: Mod. Fr. 
Midtown (17E57) Nov.: Koerner. 
Milch (55E57) To Dec. 6: Etnier. 
Myers Foundation (1207 6th) Nov.;: 
Group. 
Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
Nov. 19-Dec. 19: Books. 
New Age (138W15) By Appoint- 
ment. 
New Art 
1952-1953. 
New (63W44) To Nov. 22: Baizer- 
man, 
Newhouse (15E57) Nov.: Old Mas- 
ters. 
New School (66W12) To Nov. 24: 
Kaufmann, 
N. Y. Circl. Libr. Ptgs. (640 Mad. 
at 59) Nov.: Cont. Amer. & Fr. 
Niveau (63E57) To Nov. 22: Utrillo. 
Parsons (15E57) To Nov. 22: Miles; 
Nov. 25-Dec. 13: Coggeshall. 
Passedoit (121E57) To Nov. 22: 
Von Wicht; Nov. 24-Dec. 13: An- 
drews. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) Nov.: Oils. 
Peridot (6E12) To Dec. 6: Franks. 
Perls (32E58) To Nov. 29: Leger. 
Portraits (460 Park) Jo Dec. 1: 
Aymar. 
Rehn (683 5th at 54) To Dec. 20: 
Burchfield. 
Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Dec. 
20: Crumbo. 
Roko (51 Grnweh) T7o Dec. 11: 
Block. 
Rosenberg (16E57) To Nov. 2 
ingres-Lautrec; Nov. 24-Dec. 1: 
Mintz. 
Saidenberg 
Europ. 
Salmagundi (47 5th) Nov. 23-Dec. 
19: Thumb Box Sketches. 
Salpeter (42E57) To Nor. 22: 
Quanchi; Nov. 24-Dec. 13: Ma 
nacher. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Nov. 22: 
Maurer; Nov. 24-Dec. 20: Karasz. 
Schaeffer (52E58) To Nov. 29: 
Phillips. 
Sculpture Cent. (167E69) To Nov. 
21: Amino. 


Circle (41E57) Nov.: 


to 


w 


(10E77) Nov.: Cont. 


Segy (708 Lex. at 57) African 
Sculp. 

Seligmann (5E57) Jllum, Manu- 
scripts. Fs 
Serigraph (38W57) To Nov. 24: 


Members; Main: Kiley. 


Stable (924 7th) To Nov. 20: 


Mathieu: Nov. 24-Dec. $1: &. 
Kaplan. 
Steuben (718 5th) To Dec. 27: 


Glass, 1608-1952. 
Tanager (51E4) Nov.: Cajori, Mor- 
ris; Slivka. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Nov.: Graphic Britain. 
Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Dec. 
6: Dzubas. 

Town Hall Club (123W43) 
Salmagundi Artists. 
Truman (33E29) Nov. 24-Dec. 25: 
Mod. Graphics. 

Valentin (32E57) To Dec. 13: Cal 
lery. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Dec. 1: Shuff. 

Village Cent. (42W11i) To Nov. 28: 
Graphics Ann’l. 

Viviano (42E57) Nov.: Loran. 
Walker (117E57) Nov.: Hewes. 
Wellons (70E56) Nov.: LaGrange. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Dec. 6: 
Chi Kwan Chen. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Nov.: Theatri- 
cal Design. 

Willard (23W56) Nov.: Lewis. 
Wittenborn (38E57) To Dec. 6: 
Fine, Berezov. 
Women's City Club 
To Dec. 1: Minton. 


The Art Digest 


Nov. 


(646 Park) 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 


SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA 
STANDARD OIL COLORS 
@ are the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 
@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


- SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 
WILDENSTEIN will show you how to have 


a money-making art career! 


ore y 
Theatrical Designs = 


for the 


Madeleine Renaud-Jean Louis Barrault 


Company 





November 19-29 


Famous Artists Course 
Studio 27-K, Westport, Conn. 


Please send big illustrated booklet 


Free booklet tells you about my art career. 


about amazing new 

method of learning Mr. Mrs. 
professional art at home, Miss 

in your spare time. (please print) 


¢ 
& 


19 East 64th Street, New York [ee Bi tf 


An Exhibition of 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


(11th century through the 16th century) 


from the Bibliothéque of 


Their Highnesses the Dukes d’Arenberg 


from November 17th to December 6th, 1952 


JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO,, INC. 


5 East 57th Street 
New York City 








